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BATTLE OF THE TITANS 

ALL-STAR GAME 



PERFORMANCE is another reason -wherever you go 

THE SWITCH IS ON 


TO THE ALL-NEW CARS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


HIT THE TRAIU in a 

PLYMOUTH Sport Suburban- 
see why people are switching 
to Chrysler (Corporation ears, 
Here’s glamour anil hantlliiig 
ease unmatched in the low- 
price field, with more room 
than in rival wagons! 


GO TO THE BEACH~ 

you’ll see proof of America’s 
enthusiasm for The New Shape 
of Motion. In this DODGE CUS- 
TOM HOY AL LANCER convertihle 
are the low, full-finned lines 
that telegraph the dash and 
drama of high performance. 


IN MOUNTAIN COUN- 
TRY, people rale TuniucFlite 
the greatest among automatic 
drives! This DESOTO FIRE- 
FLITE 2-door Sportsman ofTers 
a sample of smooth effortless 
pushbutton power. Its big V-8 
gives greater power longer. 


CROSS-COUNTRY travel 
takes in rough roads, hut with 
Torsion. Aire Hide you don't 
feel them! Torsion-Aire is 
standard equipment on all 
Chrysler Corporation cars — 
like this CHRYSLER SARATOGA 
4-door hardtop. 


WHEREVER you go, you'll 
have the pleasure of driving 
the year’s economy winners! 
Chrysler Corporation cars took 
lop honors in every class in 
the Mohilgas Feoiioiny Run. 
At riglit ; IMPERIAL, which won 
the sweepstakes award, too! 



CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE LOOK 

PLYMOUTH • DOD6E • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 
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COVER: Stan Musial and Ted Williams 
Pkotograpkg by Jokn G. Zimmerman 
The greatest American League All-Star, Ted Wil- 
liams, and the greatest National Leaguer, Stan Mu- 
sial, face off in pictures on the cover and in reality 
next Tuesday in the All-Star Game. For a report on 
baseball and a preview of the game, turn to page 12. 
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The world's fastest boat driecr prepares for a new record. By Mort Lund 

A JOY OF DONKEYS 34 

An old jackass fan, John O’Reilly, contemplates his favorite animal 

PART 4: THE ART OF RACE RIDING 36 

Eddie Arcaro discusses the use — and misuse — of the whip 

NEW HOPE FOR HOPEFULS SO 

A gallery of young tennis stars In Color. William F. Talbert tells about them 
A BOYCOTT THAT BACKFIRED S3 

Speed and supremacy fall to America at Moma. By William Rospigliosi 
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It was Jackie Pung’s downfall. By Herbert Warren Wind 
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They were playing in the NCAA golf tournament. By James Murray 
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NEXT 

WEEK 

A 

SUMMER GAME: 
WHICH ONE IS 
YOUR FRIEND? 


PLUS: THE UNDERSEA ADVENTURES OF ED LINK 



Which 
golf ball 
is toughest? 

New United States 
Testing Co. study gives the 
facts on durability! 

One of America's foremost research or- 
ganizations, United States Testing Co., 
just completed a series of impartial tests 
on the four leading high-compression 
golf balls. 

An important part of this study con- 
cerned durability and the qualities that 
keep a golf ball playable longer. 

Did you know that there are big dllTer- 
enccs in the finish and cover durability of 
high-compression golf balls — that some 
remain playable longer than others? 

In scuffing tests, the Spalding dot's 
finish showed greater resistance to abra- 
sion than any of the other brands. In 
repeated'impact tests (of cover toughness), 
the DOT consistently outperformed all 
other test specimens. 

DLRABIIJTV RANKING 
(based upon scuffing, shearing and repeated- 
impact tests) 

Isl DOT 

2nd Brand A 

Brand B 
4th Brand C 

Additional tests in the United Stales 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
DOT prst in terms of Iwth iruene.ss and 
distance characteristics. 

Complete test reports will be in the 
hands of your golf professional. Ask to 
see them. 

Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price held — but none in 
its class! 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T ut: unusual photographic es- 
say on baseball in this issue 
is the work of one of the world's 
great photographers. Born in 
France 49 years ago, he is Henri 
('artier-Bre.sson, who had never 
seen a baseball game until he 
went to Milwaukee on his Sports 
Illustrated assignment. 

"Photography," he has said, 
“is like keeping a journal. It’s the 
little incidents that tell the story, 
and you have to watch for them. 
Reality is what we want and we know when we have it. It's 
like garlic -you can smell it.” 

To get close enough to smell it, Cartier-Bre.sson follows a 
studiou.sly casual procedure.Corre.spondent Rod Van Every, 
who accompanied him on the story, wrote u.s: “He i.s unob- 
trusive, quiet, and carries a minimum of equij)ment — two 
Leicas, an e.vposure meter and a couple of extra len.ses. Hat- 
less, dre.ssed in an old leather jacket and tieles.s dre.ss shirt 
open at the throat, he appears to his subjects, if they notice 
him at all, as a slightly incompetent, wan<iering amateur. 
He carries his ready camera in the crook of his right arm 
and .shields it from prying eyes as if he were protecting a 
baby. Henri positively will not po.se a picture, nor will he 
shoot it if the subject is conscious of a camera. When spotted, 
he turns away, looking innocent and maybe just a little 
guilty. In a moment the subject forgets Henri and Henri is 
.suddenly stalking him again. This delicalegamemay happen 
many time.s. Eventually Henri becomes a part of the scene 
— and his shutter begins clicking. It was not unusual to find 
him .smack in the middle of a kid.s’ pickup game and the 
kids unaware of his pre.sence. 

"He never did undersUind why a crowd .screamed at some 
plays and not at others but (pdckly grasped the basic con- 
cept of baseball. Watching the Braves play the Cubs, he 
continue<l to compare the spectacle with Spanish bullfight- 
ing but noU'd a dilTerence: ‘Ix*.ss blood; more beer.’ ” 
Cartier-Bresson’s work in the past has brought to Ameri- 
cans moments of rare insight into the lives and problems of 
fellow men in many foreign lands the people of Moscow, 
of China, India, and Spain in the (Mvil War. Kow he lets us 
see our own national game, as if with new eyes and with a 
full heart. 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 


IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Tiarpid. Max HorhlH-rK's amwalh-guilrd iiart-r, 
•wirli-d arnund Yonkars 'N.Y.' Kan-«a>'’a douhip 
ovul in Tronl of Johnny Simiwon'a pxprrt handlins, 
ou<lPKK<‘d Adioe Kxprt«s by one IrnKlh lu win $66,- 
9r>2 William H. Cano Stako in 2:119 1/5 for mile and 
sixin-nth, set new world mark (or ^•year'Old parera 
on hair>mile iraek (June 27) ixee pap* 29), 

BASEBALL 

New York Yankees, putting xriueexe on srramhiing. 
aeeond-place Chieago White Sox. ran off (our straight 
wins against Kansas City "rousins" after dropping 
two of three to Cleveland, to lead American League by 
one game. S>xlh>plsee Baltimore Orioles itrt paft 7) 
raught fire with four straight shutouts from valiant 
pitching staff, and stout sticksrork by recent acquisi* 
tion Jim Busby, won six of seven during week to pull 
within three games of first division. 

.Milwaukee Bravea won elx straight over Brooklyn. 
1‘ittaburgh, took flrai idace from St, Louis but were 
pursued hotly in flve-testti rare by Cincinaati, which 
rloa«l week with four straight victories over Phila- 
delphis. Sixlh-[dacp New York Clisnls cuntinu>-d win- 
ning ways, pulled to within three games of fourth- 
place Brooklyn. 

AUTO RACING 

Jim Br)an, tough, sturdy s|><vd lover from i'hoenix, 
Ariz. slammed his white Kuzma through .Monza, Italy 
traek's treacherous liankt^l curves at average siM-ed of 
160 mph for 6tM)*mites, led three-car K.S. sweep of 
Europe's first Indianapolis-type race (ort papr S3). 

GOLF 

Betsy Kawls. 29-year-oId University of Texas I'bi 
Bela Kappa from Spartanburg, S.C., shot four steady 
rounds, made her 299 stand up Ui capture her third 
U.8. WoiTM'n's OtH-n title at Winged Fool CC. Msmar- 
oneek, N.Y., won first prize of $l,H00. Apparent winner, 
rotund, jovial Jackie I'ung. was disqualifiid for turn- 
ing in incorrect score on fourth hole of final rvund 
(err pufs dji. .Mrs. Pung. heartbroken by tragic error, 
received some measure of balm in $2,400 raised on 
■put by sympathetic friends. 


Hogan (Kid) BasKey. 
jockey-size Nigerian 
featherweight who 
learned punching wilect 
as lO-year-old on docks 
of Lagos, reached his 
division's pinnacle aft- 
er assaulting France's 
Cherif Hamia with 
stinging jabs, knocking 
him aenaeless in 10th 
round of l.^-round title 
fight before 17.f)fK) 
groaning Parisians. 


I>uug Ford, swarthy, 34-year-old leading pro money 
winner from Yonkers. N.Y'.. holed out H-foot pressure 
putt (or birdie on 72nd. went on to bring down Billy 
Maxwell, Gene Lilller on first hole, George Boyar on 
third hole of sudden-death playoff after quartet had 
lied at 279, pocketed 35,000 Western Open title at 
Detroit. 

Hex Baxter Jr., hefty and somber Walker Cup 
player from C. of Houston, trailed 2 down after 
21 holes of 36-hnle final, came back to best hot- 
shooting Ward Wettlaufer of Hamilton College. 4 and 
2. rapture NslionsI Collegiate individual crown after 
Houston hsd won team title, at Colorado Springs 
(«** pegs 571. 

Al WatrouN, 5A-year-old U.S. Senior champ, gave 
■up«Tb display of chipping, pulling, routed Britain's 
John Burton. A and 6 in 36-hole match, won unofficial 
world senior title at Glasgow. 

SAILING 

Harrier, German-built keel boat, sailed by her de- 
signer Ray Hum. made turn at ((htsapeake Light- 
ship, hoisted spinnaker, hurtled downwind to New- 
port, K.f.. captured first place in fleet, as well as 
Class-C honors, in Annapolis to Newport rare in cor- 
rected time of 47:19:03. George R. Hinman in Bonn* 
,4mie look second while Csrlelon Mitchell's center- 
boarder Fiaizfrrrr rrr pag* g7| hsd Co settle for third 
place in over-all rating. 

BOXING 

Johnny Buaao. lightly regarded 23-year-old New 
Y'urkcr.surpriaed sixth-ranking lightweight contender, 
Larry Buardman, with first-, third-round knock- 
downs. went on to win 10 round slugging match by 
unanimous decision before wee gathering of 422 box- 
ing bugs, network TV cameras in Boston. Following 
tradition, Buaso called immediately for title shot al 
Lightweight Champion Joe Brown. 

International Boxing Club (James D. Norria, pres.' 
faced with court-ordered dissolution for monopolistic 
practices, strove frantically to extend waning life intt 
pagt tS I, announced that limber-legged, hard-headed 
Sugar Kay Kohinson n-ould defend middleweight 
crown against Welterweight Champ Carnw-n Basilio 
at New York ball park in September. .Newa took play 


PhiU>mi-na <>Brvey, 
30-year-old lass from 
Dublin, many-time 
member of British Cur- 
tin Cup team, won 
British ladies' koK open 
after failinK in final 
rounds in lH53i 1956, 
iH'MtinK Mrs. GforKe 
Valentine. 1 and 3. in 
36-hale final at Glen- 
eagles, Rrotland, be- 
came the fourth Irish 
winner in 64 years. 


away from official signing by Promoter Kmil Lence 
of Koyd Patutraun, Hurricane Jackson (or hesvy- 
weighl title bout in New Y'ork's Polo Grounds, July 
29. Jackson showed up (nr signing in Hawsiian s|>orlB 
shirt, scarlet head bund, warned ominously: "Now 
it's different. This time it's (or the chsmi>ionship.“ 


HORSE RACING 

PrinreHS Turin, Calumet Farm's 4-year-nld daughter 
of Heliopolis, got well-paced ride from Willie Hartack. 
covered mile and a quarter in slow 2:05, edged (avor<>d 
Pucker Up, 17 other fillies and mart's by half length in 
3164,625 Delaware Handicap at Stanton, established 
herself as nation’s leading filly. 

Iron Liege. Calumet's Kentucky Derby winner, in 
pre|> for 3100,000 Arlington Classic, July 13, came 
roaring up from far back under Jockey Dave Erli's 
heavy Urging, captun-d 3'22,0,'>l} Laurance Armour 
Memorial at Chicago's Arlington Park in first start 
since sidelined by minor leg injury last May. 

Mra. Gene Market's Calumel Farm, with slake 
victories at Delaware. Arlington Park, pushed season's 
turf winnings to lush 3960,000, has good chanre to top 
own alltime mark of 31.402.4,36 set in 1947. 


MILEPOSTS 

RBTIKEMRST ANNOUNCED- Hsniel J. Ferris. 6R, 

since 1927 secretary-lre«surer, chief administrator of 
National AAIT, nation's largest sports organizalion, 
whose seal in enforcing amateurism in s|>orIs has 
put him in unjustifii<d disfavor with American sports 
public on many occasions, notably in case of .Miler 
Wes Santee who (ought amateur disi{ualification by 
AAU in court: to be submitted next .November, in 
New York. 

HIED - Kvan Riddle Shipman. .VI, longtime colum- 
nist for lurfdom's bibic, Tht .Iforafnp Ttltgraph, lead- 
ing authority on harneas. Thoroughbred racing, breed- 
ing; poet, author iFrrr For .AH', «-dura'ed al Groton 
School, I'niversity of l,ouvain, Sorltonne, lived in 
France from 1922 to 1930 where he was Furo|>ean 
eorreapondent for .American llortt Brttiltr, close 
friend of NovHisI Ernest Hemingway: of intraiinal 
ailment, in New York. 

continued 




FOCUS ON THE DEED 



OVERLAND journey is started by group of Oxford University riLxtance runners 
as they leave Lands End on Britain's southwesternmost tip, bound for John o'Groat's 
House in northern Scotland on first lO-mile leg of 873-mile, six-day marathon relay. 



ON WATER in power-driven bathtub is Canadian Cecil 
Abra to inaugurate opening of summer silly season and 
prepare for his contemplated excursion across Lake Ontario. 
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There s a groove in every curve... 

for Corvettes! 


that’s wliat it feeh like! And that feeling — the 
st)lid road-prijjpiny security, the superb sense of control 
aiul coininaiid — is something that only tlic genuine 
sports car can give you. 

What’s the feeling worth? Very little, if you’re not 
much interested in driving for its own sake. But if you 
arc, notliing man has ever built can produce the same 
dazzling surge of delight! 

Seriously, here’s a test you should try if you want 
to know just liow mucli pure pleasure 
you ran pack into motoring: Borrow a 
Cf>rvette, pick a stretch of wicke<lly curv» 
ing road that you really respect — and 
cruise into it. Surprise! What hap[)cncd 
to the liends that used to set the tail wag* 
ging, the car drifting out toward the 


center line, the body lilting? Sure, they’re the same 
curves — hut this is the way a car ought to go round 
them. Flat, locked in its own lane, riding the radius as 
though in an invisible groove! 

W liat kind of a Corvette should you choose for 
this test? Any one, from the expert’s version with 
fuel injection V8* and four-speed gearbox* to the 
hiilter-smoutli Powerglidc* town car. There are all 
sorts of engine, transmission and luxury equipment 
options. But we make only one kind of 
chassis — the honest-lo-Pelc sports car 
kind, wilii road-liolding no oilier car in 
America can malcli! Try it — and see 
wliat it feels like to find a groove in every 
curvcl . . . Chevrolet Division of Genend 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. •opiiood.i.Mf.co.i. 
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SCOREBOARD eontiHued 



Giwies shorts 
have no seam in 
the full-cut seat 


Wa(k, run, bend, sit, stoop— those Hanes Giwies just won’t bind! 

They actually |i« with your motions. And there's no center seam— that means 
smooth comfort at all times. The fabric is high-count broadcloth, 

Sanforized for perfect, permanent fit. The waistband is heat-resistant 
elastic that stays lively. Perfect comfort-mates to Hanes no-sag T-shirts! 
Civvies: Only $1 for men, 69c to 75c for boys 
No-sag T-shIrtS: $1 for men, 7Sc for boys 


MORE GREAT BUYS for men and beys 
Fig Leaf briefs . . 95r to $I . . 69c 
Whiter-than-white undershirts .. 79< .... 59c 

GET MORE THAN YOU BARGAINED FOR... GET 



P.H. HiMSKnitlin|Co., Winilon-Sil«rn I. N.C. C«udi«A mtflulacturcranddidtiibuloi, C. Turnbull Ud.. GtH. Onlatw 



('hnriii* Pratl. former 
.Manhattan College 
hurdler now in U.S. 
Army, opened and 
closed first day o( 
national decathlon 
championship with fast 
victories in 100-meter 
dash, 400-meter run, 
added 110-meter high 
hurdle win on second 
day, compiled 7, 104 
lioints to win title, 
at Kingsburg, Calif. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOXING 

GAIE KERWIN. S-iound TKO ever Tony DiBIsm, 
wellerweighls, New York. 

MANUEL ALVAREZ. 10-round decision over Sergio 
Milan, feilherweijrila, Buenoa Aiies. 

GUSTAV SCHOlf l-round KO over Peter Muller. 
middleweighU. Berlin. 

JIMMY MARTINEZ. lO'Tound decision over Mike 


MARIO I 


. 7-round TKO over Roland Roy, 


10-round decision ovei Rocky Cas- 

tellani. middleweights. Cleveland. 

DUILIO LOI. 10-iound decision over Piet van 
Klaveien, lightweights. Milan. 

CHICO VEJAR. lO-round decision over Bobby Dalton, 
walterweighls. Mancheslat Conn. 


GERRY KESSEIRING. Kltchaner, Onl., Ontario Open, 
wilh 207 iDi S4 holes. St. Catherines, Onl. 

WILLIE TURNESA and FRED FIORE. British Victory 
louinament, with best-ball 69 tor 19 botes, While 
Plains. N.Y. 


HORSE RACING 

WAR PIPER: S23.200 Roseben H . 71.. by neck, in 
1 24 2, 5, Belmont Pk. Mike Sorrentino up. 
ANNIE-LU-$AN. S39.400 Vanity H . 1 I 8 m. by 
214 lengths in 1.48 4 S, Hollywood Pk. Bill Skuse up. 
POIY HI. S2S.100 Colleen Slakes. 51? t.. by SM 
lengths m 106 I.S, Monmouth Pk. Eric Guerin up. 

RUGBY 

AUSTRALIA over Bnlain-frence-New Zealand all- 
slars, 20-11. World Cup Rugby League series, 
Sydney. 


pionship 

LIANORIA, 


skippered by Magnus Konow. One Ton Cup. 


(National Collegiate girls' lournafflenl, St. Louis) 

JUNE STACK. Western Michigan, 6-0, 6-2 over 
Gwen McHaney, Rollins College, singles title. 

MISS STACK. LOIS SORUNT. U. ol Wisconsin. 6-1. 
3-6. 6-3 over Miss McHaney, Bev Tolan, U. of Florida, 
doubles lille- 



OOQ TROTTING Frank Bostock of Phoenix 
hurries through one of eight rounds he played 
in 12 hours, averaging 74 strokes per 18 holes. 
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BASEBALL X-RAY 


The World Champion Xew York 
Yankees were not the be.st :eam 
in the American League last 
week. The sixth-place Bahi- 
moreOrioles were. Twenty-game 
winners Billy Pierce, Bob Lem- 
on, Frank Lary and Billy Hoeft 
were not the best pitchers. Four 
undistinguished Orioles named 
Brown, Loes,JohnHon and Moore 
were. While Pierce & Co. gave 
up a staggering total of 32 runs, 
the Baltimore quartet - in four 
consecutive games — allowed ex- 
actly none. This tied a 54-year- 
old American Iveague record set 
by the Indians in 1903 that had 
been equaled only twice l)efore 
(in 1932 by the Yankees and in 
194S by the Indians). Hector 
Brown started the streak with a 
five-hit shutout. Then came 
Billy Loes, followed by Connie 
Johnson and finally Ray Moore 
to complete the series. Each 
pitched a three-hit shutout. 




RAY MOORE 



Pete Penn 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Galiimore E 1 
6ojlon. . . 6-2 

Cnie^ito ... S-3 

Hew York 


4 3 

2 5 
1 6 


Delfo .. 

Wi\hin2lon. 

Kansas Cily 
NAnONAL LEAGUE 
Hew York 6-1 

Milwaukee 6-2 

Cincinnati $ i 

Brooklyn . . 3-3 
SI Louo 2 4 

rniladelphia 2 i 

Piil&butgh. 2-! 

Chicago IS 


0-6 


33- 35 4 

37-33 13 
42-25 6 

37-31 7 

42-25 5 

35- 34 4 

23-49 3 

25-42 7 

34- 35 5 

40 29 12 

40-30 12 

36- 31 8 

37 29 3 

36-31 9 

25-44 U 
21 40 7 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers 


Pitching 

Seawn 


Pilarcik .450 

Lepcio .433 

MinosD .467 

Woodling 429 

McOougald .464 

Maiwell .261 

Lemon .370 

Lopez .421 


Boyd .343 
Williams .355 
Foe .324 
Woodlirig .316 
Manlle .399 
Bertoia .296 
lemon .316 
Cerv .310 


2 lied with 

Williams 

Oropo 

2 tied with 

Manlle 

Maxwell 

Sievers 


Wynn 

Shaniz 

Sunning 

Clevenger 


Thomas .421 Mays .318 

Ciandall .500 Aaron .332 

Burgess .500 Robinson .333 

Nea! .300 Hodges .339 

Boyer .364 Musial .351 

Bouchee .400 Bouchee .280 

Vitdon .444 Fondy .353 

Long .412 Moryn .300 


Mays 13 Gomez 9-5 

Aaron 21 Buhl 9 2 

Crowe 14 Acker 9-3 

Snider 15 Newcombe 7-6 

Musial 17 Jackson 9 4 

Repulski 10 Sanlord 9-2 

Thomas 7 Purkey 7-6 

Banks 14 Droll 6-7 


Balling (At) 
Batling(NL) 

Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Home run 
hitlers (NL) 
Pilching(AL) 
Pitching (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Complete 
geme$(NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
learn runs (AL) 

Team runs (NL) 
team hits (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


E SEASON (to Ju 

BEST 

Mantle. NY 389 
Fondy. Pilt .353 

Mantle. NY 21 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Aaron, Mil 21 
(I per 14 AB) 
Shtnlz, NY 9-1 
Buhl. Mil 9-2 
Sanlord, Phil 9-2 
Sunning, Del 1,87 
Purkey, Pitt 2,42 
Brewer. Bos 9 
(in IS starts) 
Newcombe. Bkn 9 
(in 15 starts) 
Kansas City 81 
Cincinnati 87 
Boston 359 

Cincinnati 357 
Boston 658 
Pittsburgh 679 


HEROES AND GOATS 


ne 29) 


WORST 

Apancio. Chi .213 
Sauer. NY .213 
2immer. Bkn .213 
Apancio. Chi 0 
(253 AB) 

Gilliam. Bkn 0 
(281 AB) 

Stobbs, Wish 1-12 
Kline. Pitt 2-11 

Stobbs. Wish 7.85 
KJippslein.Cin6 20 
Garcia. Clev I 
(m 14 starts) 
Arroyo. Pilt 0 
(in 10 starts) 
Baltimore 42 
Pittsburgh 40 
Detroit 262 
Kansas City 262 
Pittsburgh 269 
Kansas City 552 
Chicago 540 


Runs 

AMERICAN LEAGUE Scored 
Mantle. NY (.389). 62 

Sievers. Wash (.297) 44 

Jensen. Bos ( 297) 43 

Minoso, Chi (.305) 37 

Skowron. NY (.332) 37 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron, Mil (.332) 55 

Mays. NY ( 318) 54 

Musial. St L (.351) 40 

Btasingame. Si L(.300)... 51 
Robinson. Cm (.333). 52 


Teammates Total Runs 
Batted In Produced 
32 94 

38 82 

37 80 

4] 78 

40 77 


40 95 

33 87 

40 80 

28 79 

26 78 


Balling 
Home runs 
RBis 
Pitching 


THE ROOKIE 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Richardson. NY .310 
Mans. Clev 9 

Mans. Clev 30 

Fischer. Chi 3-4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee. Phit .280 
Bouchee. Phil 9 
Bouchee. Phil 40 
Sanford, Phil 9-2 


Protects 

Horsepower 

Keep your car’s horsepower 
at top vigor longer. Use only 
a brand of Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil. You’ll get better oil 
mileage and less wear on close- 
fitting, fast-moving parts. 

In your neighborhood, a 
reliable dealer carries and 
recommends a brand of oil 
made from Nature’s finest 
crude . . . Pennsylvania, It’s 
the best oil for today’s high- 
spreed engines.. .the best way 
to keep the power you bought. 

INSIST ON A BRAND OF ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 
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FISHERMAN'S 

CALENDAR 


SO — aea»onopen» 

(or openedt; SC 
— season closes 
for eloard). C — 
elear ualer; D — uvifer dirtp or roilp: M — 
irafer muddy. N — valer at riormal Mtighl; 
SH — slig/iHy high; H — high; VH — rery 
high: L—iote; R — rising; F — /ollinji. WT50 
— itflfer lemperalure 50^. FG — fiahing good; 
VF—fitking fair; FP -fiahing poor; OVG 
— outlook rery good; OG — outlook good; 
OF — ouftoofe /air; OP — ou/fool; poor 

TROUT: COLORADO: FG/OG as majority of 
trout water reported C but slightly H. Del 
Norte. South Fork. Creede. South Park, North 
Park, Gunnison. Antonito, Grand Mesa. Bay- 
held and PaftosA Sprinita areas alt warrant at- 
tention and Willow fly hatches are reported 
from the Gunnison area, FP FF in the Fort 
Collins. Estes Park. Glenwood Springs and 
Salida-Leadville areas where streams are still 
II and R. 

pknmsylvanta: FP.'G, depending on which 
streams are flooded hy backlash of hurricane 
Audrey. Tionesta Creek reported producing on 
No. IK dries and nymphs. FG also in Bald 
Eagle Spring and Spruce streams in central 
state limestone area with wet flies recommend- 
ed. although snooper reports a live 17-year 
locust absolutely irresistible. Youth had ita day 
when James Awald. aged f2, of Conneaut took 
a 7 '4 -pound brown trout from Conneaut Creek. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: FG in country north of 
White Mountains where three days of overcast 
and light rain have lowered WT and raised 
stream levels. Connecticut Lakes area enjoying 
excellent evening rises on ponds, and dry fly 
addicts are happy. A Dark WulfT has been most 
tempting on lakes near Pittsburg. 

VERMONT: Brook trout catches considered ex- 
cellent on the New Haven River from Bristol 
to Middlehury and on the East Middl^hury 
River from Ripton to East Middlehury. Large 
brown trout responding at the lower end of the 
East Middlehury. and some rainbows are lieing 
taken from the New Haven. FVG tor lakers in 
the Averill lakes and Seymour Lake iq the 
northeast and I,.ake St. Catharine in the south- 
west section of the state; OG, 

NEW YORK: Recent rain and cool weather indi- 
cates OC; for CatskiU waters. WT in 60s on the 
Beaverkill and Willowemoc. which are both 
C but slightly I- I>toai savant Harry Darbee 
advises using sixe 16 or IK wet or dry flies and 
that the pattern is a matter of choice. 
MONTANA: 0(i as runofl sul>sides with smaller 
streams in fly angling condition. Best of these 
are Rock Creek near Missoula and Spring Creek 
near Lewistown- Big wjtter still H for wading 
but FG in Madison where the salmon fly hatch 
is under way. Fire Hole also proffering nice 
creels with trout taking Nos. 12 and I I Adams; 
OG. 

WASHiNOTON: FVG on Yakima River for rain- 
hows particularly in stretch from Ea-ston to 
Cle Elum. Naches River below Bumping Dam 
also torrid and FVG for sea run cutthroats from 
Gray's Harbor up the Wynooehe River, with 
spinners and worms la~ing moat fish. High 
lakes are now thawed. runolT is subsiding and 
stale- wide Ofl. 

SPAHO: OG although cold snap has retar<ie<l 
fly hatches in high country. F<» now on the 
Little Salmon for rainbow ami Dolly Varden 
with the rainbows taking size 12 .McGintysand 
the Dollys single salmon eggs. Small fry again 
in the limelight as 7-year-old Jean Main of 
McCall. Idaho prevailed over an K-pound 11- 
ounce brook trout. Agent reports other worth- 
while waters are beaver ponds on Trail Creek 
using small hivisibles and .Antelope Creek 
drainage on Dry Renegades; OG as state-wide 
streams approach N and C status. 

MirHifiAN: All streams on lower peninsula 
H and U but clearing rapidly. F<1 on the 
Manistee. Au Sable. Au Gres. Boardman and 
Betsy with caddis hatch in full swing and excel- 
lent browns being netted. FP FF for rainbow 
on the Sturgeon below Wolverine until July 2.^ 
when annual summer run is due to start. AImve 
Wolverine FG now for rainbows on hopper and 
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caddis patterns. KV(; for brookies on the Black 
River am! FF F<; on the Miiplc. Rapid, Boyne 
ami Upper Jordan. 

TARPON; KJ.o«rnA: .Summer run tapering off al- 
though rewarding catche.s still Ixdng reported, 
inclmling a .Sl-pounder taken’by Mrs. I'. H. 
Hanes Jr. of Winston-Salem, North Carolina in 
27 minutes on a 7-ouneo fly rod and 12-pound 
test leader. 

80 NEFISH: FLORIDA: FVfJ 'OVG throughout 
upfHT Key.s with the jast-conelu<led -second an- 
nual Bonefish Tournament of the International 
Women'.s Fishing A.s.Hoeiation a very feminine 
BUccea.s in Islamorada. During two-day tourna- 
ment 21 di.staff anglers vamped a total of 57 
bonefish. many of which were releaseii. Winner 
Cathy Wiliiam.s, wife of I.slamorada guide Dick 
William.s, totaled U1 fish, five on S-inmnd te.st 
spinning tackle and five on 10-pound teat spin- 
ning tackle. .All were release*!. Mrs. Charles 
Stevenson, of Boynton Beach. P’lorkla. took 
second place with six fish, ami Mrs. Francis 
White of Fort Lauderdale and .Mrs. Thoma.s 
.Sherwood of I.;intana tied for thiril with five 
fish taken ami relea.sed. Heaviest fish of the 
match wa.s credited to Mrs. J. K. Wehh of Del- 
ray Beach at 9 pounds 6 ounces. 

BLUE MARLIN: IIAHAMA ISLAVPS: F.<lgy 
partieipanl.s in two upcoming marlin tourna- 
ments at Bimini encouraged last week l>y a 
ll.s-pounder soumlly thrashed there hy Mrs. 
Ann Shelly of .Miami Beach: tUI. 

BLACK BASS: TES'S'ESSEE and VOKTU TAUft- 
lisa; FF Ft; on Norris Lsike, mainly on lop 
water lures. Bass news from the region, hriw- 
ever, ilwarfed by David Higilon, ll-year-uld 
sun of an .Amlrews. North Carolina contractor. 
David wa.s taken along by two men fishing 
Lake Santeetlah in North Carolina lo act a.s 
bait lii>y and was relegated lo the stern of the 
boat where he could not interfere with the ex- 
jieriise of his elders. David did not interfere. Hi- 
jast caught tw-o ba-s-s weighing a total of 17'^ 
pounds while all the experts could prmluce was 
one catfish charitably estimated at about half 
a pound. 

MIVSFSOTA: FVfJ as fish near completion of 
spawning. Largemoulhs gulping frogs in deep 
water while smallmouths prefer streamers and 
minnows. Rainy Lake at International Pulls 
now yielding limits of smallmouths to o pounils 
on umierwaier pluga un<l <KL 
MiS-sni Hi: .At Gravoi.s Arm of Lake of Ozarka 
FVfi with crawfish favored decoy. Dr. Byron 
Stewart of Booneville. and Dr. \Villiam Slide- 
man. professor of medicine at the University 
of .Mis.souri Medical Center, last week produced 
a string of fish including three over 5 pounds 
ami four of 1 pounds plus; OVC. 

STRIPED BASS: NEW JEItSEV: FF trolling 
but some lish being taken from rock jetties 
and surf betweim lAing Branch and Asbury 
I’ark. Deal and Bradley beaches are current 

i iossibililii's chiefly at night and daybreak. New 
••rsey. however, seems to bp lending its share 
of oddities to the current angling .season. Re- 
cently one charter boat had a aailfish strike ami 
last wpi'k Ras-sell Beilina of S60 Kingsiand .Ave- 
nue. Lyndhurst confounded himself and every- 
body else: easting for stripers from the south 
jetty of Shark River Inlet, he hooked and 
landed a -A'-i-pound brown trout on a block tin 
S(|uid with bucktail. 

MAS.SA<-HfSETT.s; Frantic Cmtyhunk run now 
Apotty but the famous little {.siand is .still firo- 
dticing fish from 35 pounds up ami OVti 
through fall. Billingsgate Shoal also sporadic 
but sriuid are plent Iful and buss are being taken 
on that old sljin<lby the Reverse Atom. Some 
anglers connecting close to shore by trolling 
Stan GildiB Darter. Scliool fish to 7 pounds react- 
ing to sea worms in North and South rivers 
and in the Weir River at Hingbam. 
fioVTll rAROLtSA; FV(; at Santce-Cooner where 
cM'iterl spy rcfiorts at least 10. OOP fish taken 
la.st week. Stripers are schooling in the early 
morning at lower end of lake but during (he 
<lay mu.st be located by trolling or jigging: OVC .. 




now... add color 
to every 
vacation 
snapshot 


Just load t our Nomad with color film, 
and start shooting. It makes color 
snapshots so (piick and easy, even tlie 
kids can lake tln-m , . . simjily aim the 
camera and sn:tp the iiicturel 

Try it this summer . . , Nomad color 
.snaiishots, in daylight or with Hash. 
The results are something to write 
home about .' 

P.S. (Jets superb black-and-white, too. 


SAWYER’S INC. I manufacturers 




NOMAO FtASH UNIT, $2. SO 
NOMAD CAMtRA-PAK hs14i 

-Pak, S9.2S . 'A20-Pak, $11. 2S 

hictt I r.Jf.|l, h.gS*. ,n CoBOdO 


of quality photographic products 




VACATION-TIME 

is 

'LEARN TO FLY" TIME 


Vacalion-iime is ihe ideal lime to learn to fly. At almost 
any resort there’s an airport nearby where government- 
raicd instructors offer safe, thorough flying lessons. This 
summer, why not mix flying wiih other sports activities? 
Vou’ll never have so much fun while learning some- 
thing practical. You can easily solo in a week and be 
on your way to learning how to speed your business and 
vacation travel by flying-r/ir mo.vr practical sport you 
can enjoy. Or your Piper dealer will teach you under 
the famed Piper "Learn as You Travel" program while 
you make business trips. 


WHEN YOU FtY 

ftr THE BEST! 
FLY THE PIPER 


fiti-pW 


Np plan* with mori {•aturas lo 
ienplify flying — simplified controls, 
rieycio landing gear. Really useful ‘ 

or business travel, too. Carries 
our in quiet comfort; cruises over 

30 mph. More powerful, fosiei, 
priced for less than any other low- 
cost 4-ploca plane. 

PIPER 

"UP HIGH WITH BILL MAUI niN", a fascinating book- 
let on flying, will be sent you. plus full-color brochure on 

Ihe Tfi-Pacer and Piper "Learn as You Travel" plan. Just 
fill in coupon and mail. Dept. S-f>. 

NAMH 

ADDRESS 

MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT 

PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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COMING EVENTS 


July S through July 14 



I lovfeViot^a+e 
'cause V'ona-te 
lovefi iTie" 


Take it Irom Horace the 
Hound — he knows Vio- 
nate contains 20 essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals 
in a formula developed 
specifically for pels. Add 
to food once daily to in- 
sure good appetite and 
digestion, vigor, healthy 
skin and coat. 


VIONATE" 




Squibb 


a soothing 
coating for 
summer lips 


Antiseptic '('.hap Stick’ 
otters soothing comfort 
when the sun shines hot. 
Carry if with you always. 
Bnn^fs quick relief to sun- 
burneil, parched, sore lips. 


BABE RUTH 
IN COLOR- 
ONLY $1.50 


Few pieturea that have 
ever appeared in 
Sports Ii.i-fSTRATBt) 
have drawn as many 
re(juei»t.>i fnr reprint.s a-s 
thw rare full-page col- 
or photograph of the 
immortal ilulie Ruth 
from the Special Ba.sc- 
hall Is-mie of April l.'S. 

While the supply 
lastis. Spouts Ii.i.rs- 
TUATKI> ofTers it mount- 
ed on laminated board, glistening under 
durable, washable plastic, ready for imme- 
diate and permanent hanging in your 
game room, teen ager’s room, bar or den. 

The price, including mailing charges, is 
only $1.50. Please allow four weeks for 
delivery. To order, just send check or 
money order toSPOItT.SILU STKATKI). 
Dept. K. 9 KorkerelliT Plaza. New York 
20. N.Y. 



FRIDAY, JULY 5 
Auto Racing 

SCCA. 1h« Glen Classic. Watkins Glen, N Y (thioush luly 

6). 

• Oavey Mocievs. Isidro Maillner iMlheiweighlsflOrds.), 

• Washington. D.C.. 10 p m. (NBC). 

Herso Racing 

HollywDod Lassie Stakes. $75,000. 2-yi.-Dldfitl>es. S‘A t . 
HoItvMood Park. Cnlif 

The longlellow Handicap. $70,000. 3-yr-olds & up. 1 m . 
(lurf course). Monmouth Park, N J. 

SATURDAY. JULY 6 
Auto Racing 

SCCA New Lngland Paces. Lime Rock. Conn, (through 
July 7) 

NASCAR ConvertiMe Division Race. Belmar N I 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race, Belmont. Calif. 

Baseball 

• Chicago While Sox vs Cleveland Indians. Chicago. 7.15 
pm (CBS), 

• Washington Senators vs New York Yankees, Washington, 
DC. 1 S5p.m.(NBC) 

Dog Shows 

Farmington Valley Kernel Club Show. Farmington. Conn. 
Maltaluck Kennel Clut Show, Wateibury, Conn. 

Horse Rocing 

• Warren Wright Nlemonil Handicap. $50,000 3-vr-olds 
& up. 7 I.. Arlington Park. Ill . 6 15 p.m. (NBC) 

Cinema Handicap. $35,000, 3-yr -olds, m m . Hollywood 
Park. Cahl. 

• Saranac Handicap $75.000. 3-yr -Olds. 1 1 ISm . Belmont 
Park NY.445pm. (NBC). 

Trock & Field 

U S.A Pentathlon Championships, Cl Monte. Calil- 

SUNDAY. JULY 7 
Auto Racing 

Grand Pru «jl France MontlhUty Frirsce 
SCcA San Jacinto Race. Galveston, Texas. 

Booling 

Copper Cup unlimited hydros. Poison. Mont 
Marblehead (Mass.) loHalilax (Nova Scotia) Ocean Yacht 
RKe 

MONDAY. JULY 8 

■ Jimmy Archer vs. Tony DeCola. welterweights (10 tds ). 
St Nick's. New York. 10.30 p.m. (DuMont). 

Bnhby Coutchesne vs. Gil Cadilti, lightweights (10 rds.}. 
SI Louis. 

RulanO La Staica vs. At Anderson, heavyweights (10 ids ). 
Bristol, Conn. 

Golf 

Pacific Northwest Amateur Championship, Spokane, 
Wash (through July 13). 

Horse Rocing 

Hyde Park Stakes. $15,000. 7-yi.-olds. 5)5 I., Arlington 

Park III 

(Trotters) 

Reynolds Memorial, $17,000. Hamburg. N Y. 

Rodeo 

Calgary Stampede. $71,300. Calgary. Canada (through 
luly 13). 

Tennis 

USLTA Father S Son Clay Court Championships. Chicago. 
Western Open Championships. Milwaukee (Inrpugh July 
M> 

TUESDAY. JULY 9 

Baseball 

All-Star (Ume, St. Louis, 7. IS p m. (NBC). 

Fishing Tourrsey 

Twelfth International Light Tukle Tournament. Ocean 
City. Md. (through July 17). 

Golf 

New York Slate Women's Amateur Championship. Bnai 
Cliff Manor. N Y. (through July 13). 


Modesty Handicap. $70,000. 3-yr-olds & up (fillies I 
mares) I 1 1$ m (lurf course). Arlington Park. Ill 
Rumson Handicap. $15,000, 3-yr. -olds & up. 6 f.. Mon- 
mouth Park. H }. 


THURSDAY, JULY II 
Baseball 

• New York Gianis vs. SI. Louis Cardinals. New York. 1-75 
p.m (Mutual) 

Golf 

Ladies PGA Flourlown Open, gC.SOO. Flourlown. Pa. 
(through July H> 

Festival ol Golf. Shawnae-on-Oelaware, Pa. (through July 


Horae Racing 
(Trotters) 

The Iransamerica 550.000, Vonkeis. N Y 
Reynolds Memorial. $17,000. Hamburg. N Y. 

The Hudson, 5?5.000, Yonkers. N V 
Rodeo 

California Rodeo. $13,700. Salmas. Calit. (thtough July 

U). 

Wotar Polo 

AAU Senior Water Polo Championships, Iiavers Island, 
N Y (through July 13). 

FRIDAY. JULY 12 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Toronto, Onl 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race. Aurora, Wash. 
Boning 

• Lulu Peier vs. Harold Gomes, lightweights (10 rji). 

• (uclid. Ohio, 10 D.m. (NBC). 

Horae Racing 

National Maiden Hurdle, $7,500, IK m., Moiinuulh 
Park N J 
(f rotters) 

Reynolds Memorial, $15,000. Hamburg. N Y 
Buffalo Trotting Derby. SIS. 000, Hamburg. N Y. 
Mav.Kbu'Atts Trottssvg Gtrby. $IG.Q0Q. Teebotc. Masv 

Rodeo 

Wild Horse Stampede. >3.950. Wolf Point. Mont (through 
July 14). 

Track & Field 

AAA Championships. London, England (through July 13). 
SATURDAY, JULY 13 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Butlalo. N Y. 
NASCAR Short track Division Race, Eugene, Ore. 


BoaetKill 

• Pillsbuigh Pirates 
I 75 p.m (NSC) 

■ Brooklyn Dodgers v 
P m.(CBS) 

• New York Giants \ 
I 55 p m. (Mutual) 


»s Milwaukee Braves. Pillsbuigh, 

Cincinnati Redlegs, Brookivn. I 45 

s. SI. Louis Cardinals. New York, 


Tacoma (Wash > to Vancouver (B C.). International Cruis- 
er RKe. TKoma Wash 

Pari Hucon-Mackinac Island Sailing Race. Port Huron, 
Mich 


Dog Shows 

Champlain Valley Kennel Club Show. Buiimglon. VI. 
Black Mountain Kennel Club Show, Dallas. Pa. 

Horse Racing 

Arlington Classic. $100,000. 3-yr -olds. I m., Arlington 
Park HI 

Hollywood Gold Cup. $100,000, 3-yi.-glds & up, I'A m.. 
Hollywood Park. Calit 

Monmouth Handicap. $100,000. 3-yr. -olds & up. IK m . 
Monmouth Park N I. 

The Mother Goose $75,000. 3-yr.-olds(fillies}, 1 1 16 m., 

Belmont Park, N Y 

(Itollers) 

Reynolds Memorial. $15,000. 3-yt.-olds. Hamburg. N.Y. 

Rawing 

Central Onlario Championships, Pori Oalhousie. Onl. 


Hers* Racing 

Charles S. Howard Slakes. $75,000 7-yr -olds (colts & 
eldings), SK I.. Kolirwood Park. Calif. 

Trotters) 

Reynolds Memorial, $17,000. Hamburg. N Y 
Rodeo 

J-Bai-H Rodeo. $11,500. Camdentown. Mo. (Ihrough July 
14). 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 10 
Boxing 

■ Eddie Mschen vs. Bob Baker, he»yweighi$(10 ids ). Chi- 
cago, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Golf 

The Canadian Open Golf Teuiney. $75,000. Kitchener. 
Ont. (through luty U). 

Hors* Racing 

The Tiemonl. $70 000. 7-yr -olds (colls A geldings). 5)5 
f., Belmont Park. N Y 


Tennis 

USITA Clay Court Championships. River Forest. III. 
(Ihrough July 21). 

• Pro louinamenl of Champions. Forest Hills. N Y (also 
July 14 16. 17 18.70. 71) (CBS*) 

SUNDAY, JULY 14 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Rks. LeHi, Ark 

SCCA National Rkc. Marlboro. Md 

USAC Stock Car Race, ISO miles, Milwaukee. 

Baseball 

■ Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Milwaukee Braves, Brooklyn. 2 p m. 
(Mutual). 

Golf 

Earl of Derby Cup Senior Team Matches fAmeiican, Brit- 
ish & Cmwiian teams), Mun Field, Scotland. 

*See local listing. 
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GEORGE S. MAY’S 1957 
TAM O’SHANTER GOLF TOURNAMENTS 


ALl-AMERICAN 
GOLF TOURNAMENTS 

August 1 to August 4, inclusive 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF GOLF 


August 8 to August 1 \ , inclusive 

ADMISSION $3.00 

including fox • every day 


World’s Richest Golf Tournaments! 

Sponsored b/ The George S. Moy Company, George S. May International, 
George S. May Co. de Mexico, George S. Moy Co. de Venezuela and the P.G.A. 

Once again. ..for the 17th year.. .you’ll see the greatest pro- 
fessional and amateur golf players in the world battle it out 
for the world's richest golf prizes! Bring your family, friends 
and business associates to see these two exciting golf tourna- 
ments. ..and to enjoy Tam O’Shanier’s wonderful food and 
refreshments in the nationally famous, air-conditioned club- 
house. Here, indeed, is golf at its best at one of the most beauti- 
ful golf clubs in America! 


FREE PARKING. Plenty of Free parking 
spoce in oreos neor the clubhouse and 
the golf course. No charge at any lime. 
It's easy to pork ond get to your car. 

FREE TRANSPORTATION. Continuous 
free bus service will be provided to carry 
patrons from parking areas to the main 
entrance ond vice versa. 


IN P’jiizi::: in ,i vj '-li.'* 

George S. Ma/s Tam O'Shanter 

Caldwell Rood and Howard Street (7500 North— 

Chicago, Illinois 



JULY 8, 1957 
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STARS IN 
THEIR EYES 

Baseball's annual AJI-Star Game in St. Louis next Tuesday 

afternoon will be played for hero-worshiping boys of all ages by ROBERT CREAMER 


I T IS EASY to forget, now that psychiatric research has 
taken over a substantial portion of baseball reporting, 
that the essence of the professional game in the United 
States of America is a small boy looking with absolute 
rapture at a grown man. 

This is the basic appeal of the annual All-Star Game. 
The small boy does not know that the best third baseman 
in baseball is human: that he fights with his wife, worries 
about bills and occasionally swears at the bat boy. All the 
small boy knows is that the third baseman is a hero, and a 
hero always does the right thing. It would be sinful to dis- 
illusion him, to tell him that Babe Ruth was a glutton, 
that Enos Slaughter has had five wives. 

President Hoover’s epitaphic statement on baseball 
(which the Cincinnati Redlegs’ management thought high- 
ly enough of to reproduce on Crosley Field’s right-field 
wall) seems naive, if you read it while pondering a base- 
ball player’s domestic difficulties and the personal reasons 
causing them. But if you read it again, and think of your- 
self as a boy playing the game and watching it, and real- 
ize that the abiding affection you have for baseball comes 
deepilc the frailties of those who play it professionally 
and because of real values you yourself have gained from it, 
you come to understand that Hoover’s statement is not 
at all naive, and very possibly profound. Perfection is an 
ideal always to be sought; because it cannot actually be 
attained does not mean it should be cast aside. The Cobb- 
Durocher influence (“Stick it in his ear, Charlie; cut him in 
half!’’) is strong in baseball, but the George Sisler-Gil 
Hodges (or Old-Fashioned Sportsman) school carries on. 
And the boy openly and the man inwardly admire the 
sportsman (John Landy stopping in the middle of a race to 
pick up a fallen opponent; Joe Louis stepping back from 


a momentarily defenseless challenger) even more than they 
do a winner. 

Baseball is undeniably sordid at times. The current 
hearings in Washington have shown clearly the heavy over- 
lay of rank commercialism. The distressing comedy of er- 
rors surrounding the public vote for starting players for 
this year’s All-Star Game reveals an astonishing ineptness 
at baseball’s highest executive level. 

But if the man is aware of baseball’s feet of clay, the boy 
is not. The boy leans over the stadium wall {next page) to 
ask George Zuverink for his autograph. Zuverink? If the 
man may not be quite sure just who George Zuverink is, 
the boy has no doubts. George Zuverink is a great man: 
he’s Baltimore’s relief pitcher, isn’t he? 

Hoover said baseball is the greatest of American sports. 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, the remarkable French photog- 
rapher, proved Hoover correct when he went on assignment 
to photograph the American game in the city of Milwau- 
kee. His pictures follow, beginning on page 16. Not one 
major league player appears in any of the photographs, 
yet baseball — in the presence of the small boy, or the father 
of the small boy, or his mother, or his sister, or himself 
grown up— is everywhere. Thus, we insist it is not naive to 
say that baseball— and, by extension, the All-Star Game— 
is important to America. It is only the truth. 


SCOUTING REPORTS ON THE ALL-STAR TEAMS; PAGE 48 
DIAGRAM.MATIC HISTORY OF BUSCH STADIUM: PAGE 48 
THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN IN ST. LOUIS: PAGE 48 
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Tfv: ri J'i ■ '*-;!unlcer rules 
and HiDn^ in sports 
are ik nd onh lo adi^i- 
(jij failti in moral Irain* 
inj^ and Ba-eball isihe 

;^reak 1 of \n)criuin sports 




One 

City 

One 

Game 


What is baseball ? 
A game played 
best by professionals? 

Certainly, 
but it is so much more. 

HENRI 
CARTIER-BRESSON 
wandering around one 
city, Milwaukee, 
to photograph the sheer 
overwhelming presence 
of baseball 
discovered that mostly 
it is people . . . 
a boy waiting blissfully 
for a player's autograph 
. . . another 
popeyed with delight . . . 


coxttNiK'd ON next 10 pagca 
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. . . the watchers 


calm appraisal of a pop foul 

box seat fan, fully equipped 

16 


carefree extrovert 


m oment of ang u ish 













now here's the wai/ to follow through 






family softball 


a fielder’s glove for mother 





. . . both sexes, all ages 


girls play baseball games 


boys trade baseball cards 



...all devotees 


“it’s for my daughter’’ 

the serious shoppers 
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youth buys, and age would like to buy 


the heir to all this 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THREE GENTLEMEN FROM BROOKLYN • TWO FIGHTS NOT TO BE MISSED • 
'FINISTERRE': CAREFUL FIGURING MEETS UNFORTUNATE FACT • HOW NOT 
TO GO TO THE DOGS WHILE PLAYING THE HORSES • SANCTUARIES FOR BASS 


ARTFUL DODGER 

B rooklyn’s own Emanuel Celler, 
who heads the judiciary subcommit- 
tee which is trying to discover whether 
the business of baseball should con- 
tinue to be exempt from federal anti- 
trust laws, finally got an opportunity 
last week to ask some questions which 
have troubled all of Brooklyn. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Celler welcomed a pair 
of Brooklynites to the witness stand. 
First to appear (voluntarily) was Abe 
Stark, president of the New York City 
Council, who is a small, silver-haired, 
natty man with a complete command 
of the Brooklyn vernacular. 

Mr. Stark was a nervous, hesitant 
witness but a prepared statement he 
read was unequlv’ocal. He hurled 
chargesof "theft” and “piracy” against 
the folks in Los Angeles and San F ran- 
cisco who have designs on the Dodgers 
and the Giants; at his most chari- 
table, he said "I certainly don’t call 
them Communists, but it’s certainly not 
the American way.” Referring to Cali- 
fornia Congressman Pat Hillings, who, 
naturally, has plumped for major 
league clubs in his native state. Stark 
said that "Congressman Hillings was 
more or less very evasive, w'ith all due 
respects to him.” Little Abe brought 
up point after point to prove that the 
City of New York had done about all it 
could to keep the Dodgers and Giants, 
and even told about a 5,000-car garage 
that the city (or at least Abe) had 
offered to build for the Dodgers. 

The third Brooklynite to participate 
in the drama was Walter O’Malley, 
president of the Dodgers. Celler, who 
had asked every previous witness if 
he knew anything about the proposed 
move of the Dodgers to Los Angeles, 
almost rubbed his hands in anticipation 
as he greeted O’Malley with: "Mr. 
O’Malley, your long-awaited turn has 
come.” For the next few hours Celler 
kept pressing O’Malley for an answer 
to the question that refuses to lie 


dow'n: Are the Dodgers going to move? 
O’Malley, as adept a switch hitter as 
there is in baseball, first batted from 
the Brooklyn side of the plate— if a 
site is made available for him to build 
a stadium at Atlantic and Flatbush 
avenues, he’ll stay. Then he took a 
couple of swings from the Los Angeles 
side — "Things are moving very rapidly 
and very intelligently in Los Angeles.” 
In passing, he had some fun with 
Stark’s 5,000-car garage, which he said 
would cost $20,000,000 to build, stand 
15 stories high and takeover four hours 
to either fill or empty. Finally he told 
Celler he would make up his mind 
about Los -\ngeles by the end of this 
season, and there the matter rested 
when the committee adjourned. 

The next session is set for Wednes- 
day, July 10, when, presumably, the 
committee can get down to the busi- 
ness of inquiring into the relationship 
of professional baseball, basketball, 
football and hockey to the federal 
antitrust laws. 


THE LAST ROUNDUP 

T hk SHOT-RIDDI.BD Jolly Roger of 
the International Boxing Club 
(James D. Norris, president! still flies, 
though it must soon come down. This 
week Jim Norris swung his IBC cutlass 
for perhaps the last time, slicing 
off Welterweight Champion Carmen 
Basilio’s purse demand, and announced 
that Basilio and Sugar Ray Robinson 
will fight in September for Robinson’s 
middleweight title. The fight will be in 
New York, at either the Polo Grounds 
or Yankee Stadium. Robinson’s -share 
will be 45% of everything, as he in- 
sisted all along it would be, and Basil- 
io’s will now be 20''(. 

It could be the best fight the IBC 
ever put on, the best New York has 
seen in many a year. Basilio vs. Robin- 
son promises to be a fabulous specta- 
cle, a magnificent fight, an enormous 
drawing card. The IBC will at least die 
a graceful death. 

And it is interesting to note that in 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Oriental Tee Parties 

When Japanese Premier Kishi played golf with President Eisenhower, he reflected 
a booming new trend in his country. Golf has become Japan’s latest fad, and 
waiting time to tee off on a public course outside of Tokyo is now five hours, 
with floodlighting planned so that Japanese golfers can play around the clock. 

• Queens Gambit 

A late entrant in the scramble for the National I.,eague franchises of Brooklyn 
and -Manhattan is their neighboring borough of Queens. George V. McLaughlin, 
vice-chairman of the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel .Authority, heads a group 
which has applied for a Queens franchise. Proposed team name: The New Yorkers. 

• New Pitch 

Softball, once the favorite pastime for girls' outings, has become too much of a 
pitcher’s game. Now the fat-and-forty sports program is adopting a game called 
soft pitch, a weak cousin of softball played on shorter base lines with a bigger 
ball. Invented in Chicago, soft pitch has attracted some 5,600 teams in that city. 

• Silk Stocking Revolt 

Newport, R.I., the cradle of U.S. tennis, may Be the birthplace of a new era. 
James Van Alen, president of the Ca.sino, has propo.sed an open tournament for 
Newport for 1958. Should the august International Tennis Federation continue 
to frown on open play, Van Alen is in favor of staging the event anyway. 
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dying tho IBC gives acknoftlodgment 
to the stimulating effects of competi- 
tion on the boxing business. The terms, 
65',' for the fighters, are a cut above 
the usual division, and Xorris might 
not have agreed to them if he could 
have had a heavyweight champion- 
ship fight this summer. The upstart 
Emil Lence spoiled that hope. Now 
the nation’s fans will see two heavy- 
weight title fights, both non-IBC. and 
a middleweight championship bout 
this summer, a considerable improve- 
ment over last summer. 

The IBC announcement was timed 
for a ploy. Proclaimed within an hour 
of the “formal” signing of the F'loyd 
Palter.son-Hurricane .Jackson fight, 
it took some of the hoopla out of the 
lieavyw'eight championship hallylino. 
But nothing could altogether smother 
the impact of a flaming scarlet sweat- 
band tied around The Hurricane's 
foreliead (“to keep off The Curse") or 
Manager Lippe Breidbart’s ringing 
declaration that his fighter would 
“tear Patterson from limb to limb.” 

The Hurricane was in a scowling 
mood, stomping out of the room when 
photographers asked him to shake 
hands with Patterson a second lime. 

“Once is enough,” snapped Jack.son. 

And as for the fight, he announced: 
“This time I’ll leave my heart at 
home. I’ll have no heart nor feelings 
for anyone.” 

“He’s more an animal than ever,” 
Breidhart said proudly. 

These pleasantries were shadowed 
by Commission Chairman .Julius Hel- 
fand’s indignation that Patterson's 
second title defense, assuming he de- 
feats Jackson, will be against the un- 
tried Olympic heavyweight champion, 
Pete Rademacher (SI, .July li. The 
fight ha.s been approved by a majority 
of the Washington State commission- 
one member dissenting /« nh^cntia — 
for August 22 in Seattle, where Ratle- 
macher is “Sports Man of the Year.” In 
his ca[)acity as President of the World 
Championship Committee, an interna- 
tional body, Helfand protested to Floyd 
Stevens, President of the National 
Boxing Association, against this “obvi- 
ously impossible an<l unwarranted con- 
test.” and Stevens in turn advised the 
Washington commission that the NBA 
would not recognize the fight. 

There were many who agreed with 
Helfand, including .some who had been 
able to swallow the IBC and Frankie 
Carbo without gagging, that the match 
“would do great harm to professional 
boxing throughout the world.” 

It does not seem here that it will 
do bo.xing any particular harm. It is 


certainly a mismatch of the gros.scst 
variety but no one pretends otherwise, 
and the public is not being tricked. 
Some of Joe Louis’ Bums of the Month 
were no better than Rademacher, 
though professionals. What people will 
pay to see in this fight will be, as 
Patterson’s manager has put it, "some- 
thing fantastic” and, win or lose, that 
is wliat they will get. Anthony Felice, 
Washington commission member who 
oppo.sed the match, expressed it this 
way : 

“I wouldn't approve it under any 
circumstances . . , hut I wouldn't 
miss seeing it for anything.” 

FORM REVERSAL 

OKFORK the .\nnapolis ocean race 
June 22, there was the usual hoop- 
la about Carlelon Mitchell's fat, cen- 
terboard yawl Fininierrc (.SI, June 18, 
1956). For one thing the race, which 
has always started in Newport, was 
turned around this time and started in 
Chesapeake Bay in the hope of avoid- 
ing the ab.surd, flat-calm finales of the 
traditional Chesapeake finishes. The 
reversal should have given a sizable 
jump to Mitchell, who lives in .Annap- 
olis and is a master at analyzing the 
flukey winds in the 122-mile down-hay 
leg of the race. On the other hand, 
there was this year’s new time penalty 
against centerboardcrs, which, some 
sailors felt, had previously had a slight 
handicap advantage over keel boats. 



But the new ratings were jiulged sim- 
ply an annoyance, hardly a guarantee 
against another victory. 

As FiniHUrre cast off. a helicopter 
flapped down to masthead level to take 
pictures. On the way to the starting 
line, a seaplane taxied up to deliver, 
while publicity cameras snapped, a 
spinnaker sent by a New York sail- 
maker. And as the race began. Finis- 
tcrre hit the line so close to the desir- 
able windward buoy and so perfectly 
at the gun that it was easy to feel the 
whole race was a prearranged stunt for 
a movie starring this renowned Mary- 
lan<l yawl. 

From that moment on, however, the 
star performer began to scramble. 
Crossing the line against a southerly 
wind, she took her first tack too far 
into the western shore and was soon 
caught in light air while flying a heavy 
genoa. Further out in the bay a flus- 
ter of rivals, among them Jay Bon- 
tecou and W. Ree.se Harris’s sloop //or- 
r»Vr. moved ahead. That night Finis- 
Irrrc flawed her way through a rising 
headwind and was back in contention 
as she sw ung around Cbesaj)eake Bay 
Lightship for the 226-mile downwind 
run to Newport. 

Then she made a maneuver which 
by all odds should have been the right 
play but which, by the fickle chance 
of deepwater weather, turned out to 
be a blooper. The rhumb line to New- 
port was, for all practical purposes, 
dead before the wind (.sec chart). No 
conventional sailboat goes as fast 
downwind as it does at a slight angle 
from the wind; and, as a general rule, 
yawls such as Finislerre are usually 
not so good before the wind as sloops. 
Finistcrrr, therefore, steered a cour.se 
of about 52" on the compass— that is, 
about 12 points off the rhumb line- 
while Harrier, skidding along under 
mainsail and spinnaker, held closer. 
For two days, Harrier and Finisicrre, 
along with another rhumb liner, lianiw 
Amie, ran northeastward at an aver- 
age speed of 7 knots diverging slowly 
l)ut never moving more than a dozen 
miles apart. Then, about 4 a.m. Tues- 
<lay morning, June 25, Finisicrre, 15 
miles cast of the rhumb line, fell into 
a hole in the wind that dropped her 
speed to 4.5. Harrier, about six miles 
to the west, held hers up to 6.5. This 
lasted not more than two and a half 
hours, but it gave Harrier a chance to 
rtiove ahead. Finisierre finally jibed 
over at 11:20 that morning, but it was 
too late. Harrier won on corrected 
time, while Ihnine .4mff was second 
and Finislerre third for both fleet 
conlinued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eoiilin Hfd 

honors and (’lass C. And two new 
sloops. Cnpcr and Allair, meanwhile, 
were first in classes A ami B. 

After the race there was the usual 
flurry of conclusions, the shakiest of 
which was that the performance of 
Harrier and the other sloops prove<l 
that design-wise the fat centerboard 
yawls have had their day. 'I'he fact is, 
however, that the race was a dead run 
before medium winds, a condition 
made to order for sloops. Nonetheless, 
there were two .sound conclusions. 
First, the reversed course with its i)re- 
vailing tailwind and relatively breezy 
finish made a much better race. In 
fact 82 of the 48 entries broke the old 
course record of 8fi:14 set by the ocean 
greyhound liolcro. And also, the new 
time penally against centerboards 
seems to havo restored the handicap 
eijuality which Finixlerrc upset when 
she started her winning streak three 
years ago. From now on. FininUrre 
and the other crack centerboarders 
cannot afford even a single mistake 
if they want to keep winning in fast 
company. 

CHARLEY, MEET MAX 

A t thh .aok of 42, Max Hochberg, a 
• stocky, square-faced bachelor type, 
had lost nearly all his hair and his 
appetite for the law as a livelihood. Per- 
haps his long spell of wartime service 
(Kighlli Air Forcei had subtly weaned 
him away from previous pursuits, as it 
did so many World War 11 Americans. 
Anyway. Max began hanging around 
race tracks. 

'I'his is often the end of the story, but 
in Max's case it was the beginning. 
One night he went to a harnes.s track, 
bet on all eight races and lost every 
bet. So he decided to learn about trot- 
ting. Max spent every waking hour for 
five years either reatling up on harness 
racing or sitting on the rail at training 
tracks, watching the horses. He cov- 
ered every book in the library and every 
track in the country. And he learne<i. 

He learned so well that today he 
owns, among others, the best .‘l-year- 
old pacing colt the world has ever seen 
—a .smoolh-gaiterl bay named Torpid 
who. unless he decides to take on the 
ThoroughV>reds, will one day soon lie 
the fastest harness horse in history. 
This is neither accident nor the result 
of a lucky bid at a sale. Max bought 
the mare iTorre.sdale), picked the sire 
(Knight Dream), was sure of what he'd 
gel when he bred them — and got it. 


The other night, at Yonkers Race- 
way in New York, Max was just as sure 
that Torpid was about to win the first 
big race of thi? season — the S67,U(J0 
Cane Stake. Freshly barbere<l and suit- 
ed, he was ready for the picture-taking 
in the winner’s circle after the race. 
Not arrogantly cocksure, you under- 
stand, but (juietly confident. 

Torpid, under the sure guidance of 
Driver Johnny Simpson, went through 
the field in both heats of the Cane like 
a bullet through wet paper. Against the 
best pacers of his age and sex, he won 
without drawing a deep breath. 

In the winner's circle. Max was hand- 
ed the huge silver bowl that is the Cane 
Trophy by a graying gentleman named 
Charley Keller. When Cliarley quit 
the New York Yankees, he too started 
hanging around race tracks. Today 
Charley has a trotter named Gay Yan- 
kee who lias raced four times this year 
— and won four times. What's that 
aliout sticking to your last? 

THE BASS BARRIER 

.\ M.\N who is alive has 
not invented some kind of fishing 
lure, and Klein’s— a modest Chicago 
sporting goods chain — was not im- 
pressed last month when a fellow 
named Klwood Perry arrived from 
Hickory, N.C. and announced that he 
too had a fish killer to market. Perry, a 
slight, sandy-haired mechanical engi- 
neer. was not discouraged. He went 
loan outlying Klein’s liranch store in 
the suhurlis, showed a salesman the 
“spoonplugs" that he and his wife had 
been manufacturing ‘‘down home” and 
described a radical theory of bass fish- 
ing which prompted the lure’s design. 



RIGHT FIELDER 

No wonder hw fielding 
Is rated so high: 

He u.ses flypaper 
To capture a fly. 

— Barnky Hi tchison 


Luckily for Perry- and for Klein’s 
— the branch manager was a man who 
loves to go fishing: he agreed to helj) 
the inventor make a test before work 
the next day. In return, however, he 
specified the scene of action: Fox Lake, 
a body of water so overfished as to 
have been considered by local anglers 
to be virtually barren for tbe past 25 
years. Perry nodtled, unperturbed. It 
is his theory that bass have “sanctu- 
aries” in the deepest jiarts of lakes and 
that, though they leave them to feed 
in the shallow.s, they spend most of 
their time far from the areas of lily 
pads where almost every fisherman 
seeks them. His plug — a contraption 
which looks something like a shoehorn 
with its front edge bent downward — is 
designed to sink when trolled or re- 
trieved and to “walk the bottom.” 

At dawn the next day Perry and the 
branch manager trolled until they 
struck fish: then the two men began 
easting— and hauling in ba.ss. By noon 
the manager was on the telephone 
breathlessly describing the morning's 
triumph.s to. Klein’s Vice-president 
William J. Waldman. Impressed, 
Waldman and some friends went to 
the "empty” lake to try the Perry 
method and came back with IG large- 
mouth bas.sand a 18 ' ^-pound northern 
pike. The bass were big for the area- 
three to five pound.s — and some were 
so old that they seemed to have gone 
blind in one eye. Wal<lman surmisc«l 
that the.se must be wi.se and cynical old 
fish who ha<l become proof against 
ordinary methods and that Perry’s 
plugs had opened a new frontier to ba.ss 
fishermen everywhere. 

He asked reporters from 'FlieCliieaijo 
American and the (7»/niyo Trihnne to 
go fishing with Perry. They did, and 
afterward leaped to their typewriters 
with unbridled enthusiasm. Suddenly 
Perry founil himself a famous man, 
and Klein’s found itself a mecca for 
feverish hordes of fishermen. In the 
first week — while Perry’s wife down 
home increased production like mad, 
and loatled every day’s supply of new 
plugs on ('hicago-bound airplanes— 
the store sold 18, GOO of them. Last 
week the total wa.'^ 8.->.()()l). 

"I get calls from presidents of big 
companies,” Perry’s discoverer, WaUl- 
man. .said a few day.s ago, “They say, 
‘1 know you’re a liusy man, but you’ve 
got to tell me how this works.’ ” As 
for midwestern bass, there seemed to 
by only one safe place last week: off in 
the shallows which plug casters had 
been attacking for so many pre-Perry 
decades. The bass would doubtless act 
accordingly soon. 
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THE CAMPBELL 


IS COMING 


S OME TIME very soon now Donald Campbell, the 
jaunty Scotsman shown at right who is the world’s 
only jet boat pilot, will settle into the soft blue seal of 
Bluebird and send her two lobster-claw pontoons probing 
into New York State’s Canandaigua Lake. If he does what 
he plans to do he will race along the western shore at bel- 
ter than 250 miles per hour, breaking the world water speed 
record for the fourth consecutive time. 

His plans, of necessity, are to a certain degree specula- 
tive. Bluebird at full throttle skating down the lake on 
small bits of her three planing shoes is a skittish proposi- 
tion indeed. A sudden cross wind can send her sliding and 
whipping about like a misfired ballistic missile. 

“In which case,’’ Campbell explained one day last week 
from Bluebird’s dock, “you have to watch it and not over- 
correct her, you know. If you do, you slew around and it’s 
over you go.’’ 

He j)au.sed, then added drily: “And then Bluebird has 
a naughty period. Somewhere between 160 and 225 she 
tries to shake your teeth out.” 

He squinted calmly down the waters of the lake. 

“If that doesn’t stop fairly soon after it starts,” Camp- 
bell said, “you are in trouble. The vibrations may start 
reinforcing each other and get bigger and bigger and— 
well, a boat just disintegrates under that sort of thing. 
In three-fifths of a second perhap.s. 'Phat fast. That’s 
what the journalists have called ’the water barrier.' It’s 
the sort of thing that can make you sweat.” 

Campbell has been sweating out various Bluebirds for 
some time, now. He is the only son of Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell, whose famous Bluebird cars held the land speed rec- 
ord seven times and whose Bluebird boat set the water 
speed record three times. 

Sir Malcolm died in December 1948, and less than 
three months later his son heard that Henry Kaiser was 
set to go after the Campbell water speed record. 

“That made me feel just bloody-minded,” Donahl 
says now. “At the time there was also a lot of talk about 
Britain being washed up as a first-class p<iwer.” 

Kor Sir Malcolm and for Britain, Donald enlisted Leo 
Villa, his father’s old racing mechanic, and plunged el- 
bow deep into grease, lab calculations and model build- 
ing with Ken and Lewis Norris, two con.sultant design en- 
gineers. Two years and $70,000 later, Donald Campbell 
and the new jot-powered Bluebird brought the record 
back to England with a run of 203.32 mph on Lake Ulls- 
water on July 2.3, 1955. 

Campbell pushed the record up again in 1955 on Lake 
Mead, Nev. with a 216.25-mph run, and again at Lake 


Indomitable and indefatigable, ‘Bluebird's’ pilot will go 
for his fourth consecutive world water speed record on 
Canandaigua Lake with the world's only jet speedboat 


Coniston in England last year with 225.6.3 mph. In all 
probability he’ll set it again on Canandaigua this year. 
Next year he will go after the world land speed record in 
a jet auto, and after that he’ll try to set new land and 
water speed records during the same summer. 

There’s more to this than the settling of Sir Malcolm’s 
disease in his son’s bones, a pernicious inheritance, as it 
were. The achievements of Sir Malcolm have stayed with 
Donald Campbell in a very compelling. way. 

Sir Malcolm was a forceful and successful man. At 
Lloyd’s, he made out very well by becoming the first in 
the field to insure newspapers against libel actions, among 
other things. His heart, however, lay with speed. If some 
thought this preoccupation juvenile. Sir Malcolm might 
not have denied it. “Don’t be in a hurry to grow up,” 
he once told Donald. He practiced this advice, too. Once 
he went off to Cocos Island to hunt for pirate gold. An- 
other time he gave Donald an electric train and then got 
so interested in it himself that he carted the whole thing 
off to a shed and built a complete track system which 
Donald was then only allowed to see with his father’s spe- 
cial permission. 

Just how strong his father's influence still is only Don- 
ald knows. He himself has said that on several occasions— 
notably one on Lake Coniston when he went slewing 
sidewise in the old Bluebird— he felt that his father’s 
hand intervened to save his life. Following up this intui- 
tion, Donald last year undertook to try out several prac- 
ticing mediums to see if they could get any authentic- 
sounding messages from the late Sir Malcolm. One medi- 
um even seemed to be able to transmit his father’s 
mannerisms. “My father— if indeed it was my father- 
seemed to laugh uproariously as he called me a ‘complete 
clot,”' he told one journalist. 

To Campliell, this was all in the scientific spirit of the 
practicing engineer. “The day we stop seeking answers 
from the unknown,” he saitl recently in reference to the 
persistence of spirits, "is the day we end as a race.” Up at 
Canandaigua now, however, there are no speculations on 
seances. Donald is strictly busines.s in his search for his 
particular unknown. 

“This is not just another ridiculous attempt to go 
fast,” he said briskly. “Bluebird is ho/ a hot rod. Under- 
line that not, please. Our object is not to create a noise, 
but to explore the unknown scientifically. When explor- 
ing the unknown, it’s best to go step by step. At least 
that’s what I think. We have a saying in England for 
that. It goes: ‘Softly, softly, catchie monkey.’” 

— Mort Lund 
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Af 23! M.RH. only Ffresfonet 


The speed record for American- 
buiit cars stands at nearly 4'h 
mites a minute. On Firestones, 
of course. For in aft America, 
only Firestone can build a tire 
to withstand such incredible 
centrifugal force. 


When tlie fantastic Kenz & Leslie 
Streamliner howled across Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats last August at 261. SI 
m.p.h. it became the fastest Amerii’an 
car ever built. The designers chose 
three “flathead” V8 engines to intrl 
their spei-ial chassLs at this blinding 
speed. But when they came to pick 
the tires they had no real choice. 
They had to run on Fire.stones, 
because no one else can match Fire- 
stone s years of experienc'e in ex- 
perimental tiro development and 


testing in this harsh “laboratory” 
where the price of failure is tragedy. 
All tire manufacturcTS start with 
basically the same raw materials to 
create tire rubl)or compounds. But 
in the processing and blending of in- 
grc“dients lies the difference l)etween 
Firestone rubber and all others, 
h’irestone engineers know more 
about rubber compounding, cord 
design and tread profiles because 
they have always had to know more 
. . . automotive com|)etition demands 




are good enough! 


nothing less than the ultimate in 
safety, stability, and tread wear. 

This priceless fund of skill and 
technique is on tap for every tire 
Firestone builds. That explains w'liy 
the famous Manufacturer’s Trophy 
at Daytona Beach was won on Fire- 
stone Tires, just as the Indianapolis 
“500” is won, year after year, on 
Firestones. It also explains why 
Firestones, on your family car, are 
the Ixjst insurance you can buy! 


Tire^ton# 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Copyrinht lUS?. 'I'hv Kirntlnnc Tire St Kubbrr (Company 


The Kenx & l^lie Slreomtiiwr. ft|x>na»ml hy Denver KiMirtMnim lh>l> Jonin. 


Firestone's FIRST with record- 
setting drivers who refuse to 
take a chance on tire perform- 
ance. And now, Firestone offers 
a new kind of safety-first tire 
for your car, too... 

New 

Tir^^fone 

Afy/on'SOO 

WITH NUCLEAR-CONTROLLED 
NYLON CORD BODY 

’rirt*8 today have two big encmii*8 — 
the tremendous heat that’s generated 
in superhighway driving, and the hard 
knocks that curl)S. chuckholes. and 
washboard city streets can disli out. 
Itut now Firestone enginwrs have 
iM'aten thepi both with a new kind of 
nylon tire— the Firestone Nylon ".'>00.” 
Into this tire have gone two vital 
ingredients: the super-strength of nylon, 
and the priceless knowledge Firestone 
has gained from tire-torturing events 
■^uch as the Kenz & lawlie spe<*d run. 
Die result is a tougher tire, a tire that 
puts cooler running rubber on the road 
and backs it up with a nylon cord body 
measured with nuclear accuracy, to 
build a new kind of strength and safety, 
and longer mileage, into a 8marl-l<M)king 
new tire for you. 

Here's the best part. There's no big 
premium price tag on these preinium- 
IH'rformunce Firestone Nylon “.^>00” 
iirt's that carry Firestone's famous 
lifetime guarantee. Find out for your- 
B«*lf by going to your Firestone Dealer 
or .Store today, and start driving with 
built-in fMtuv of mind. 




A Joy of Donkeys 


In Bucks County, Pa., the jackass is man*s most beloved 

by JOHN O'REILLY 

friend. Here an acoued leader of the donkey set tells ivhy 


T rCKED away in the northern corner of Pennsylvania’s 
Bucks County, just beyond comfortable commuting 
distance from New York City, there is a stretch of country 
dotted by small to^ms, many of which are smaller than 
they were 50 years ago. Between the towns there are 
gently rolling hills composed largely of red shale which, 
thank heaven, is usually hidden by second-grov\th tim- 
ber or crops. In spots the red shale gives way to yellow 
clay so impervious to water that swamps exist on the 
tops of ridges. 

If we penetrate this pleasant countryside, traversing 
its twisting roads lined with miles and miles of old 
barbed-wire fence, we are apt to get lost. But in doing 
so, we find ourselves in the heart of the donkey country. 
If we get lost on just the right roads we will see herds of 
donkeys gracing on the lush greenery of rolling pastures 
or nibbling at the tall ragweed festooning the hedgerows. 
Even in the edges of the same towns where we pause to 
get directions we are likely to see donkeys in backyards. 

Here amid these tranquil scenes there has evolved a 
gracious mode of living centered around donkeys. It is 
a calm way of life in which people have turned to donkeys 
as an antidote for the age of speed. Some donkey owners 
hitch up their long-eared beauties to natty rigs and drive 
right through town in defiance of the raucous taunts of 
speed-crazed motorists. Others are content to sit quietly 
watching the yearlings at play in the meadow. They all 
join old Samuel Taylor Coleridge in saying, “Poor little 
Foal of an oppressed race! I love the languid patience 
of thy face.” 

Among members of the donkey set there are many old 
customs and traditions— traditions going as far back as 
seven or eight years. One of these is the ritual attendant 
upon the birth of each new foal. This is one time when 
the languid living gives way to a fever pitch of excitement. 
When the event lakes place the lucky owner rushes to 
the telephone and starts calling other donkey owners in 

PHOTOGRAPH CY RICHARD MEEK 


. KATE, a trim foal out of Jennie by Jackson, surveys the lush 
i green pastures of Bonnie Brays Donkey Farm where she wa.s born. 


the neighborhood. The news spreads like a prairie fire, 
as it always does where the party-line telephone system 
is in vogue. 

Soon cars, jeeps and station wagons are speeding along 
the crooked roads, all headed for the same destination. 
Each vehicle has its quota of children, for where there are 
donkeys you will always find small fry. The two just seem 
to belong together. The crowd gathers around the fuzzy 
arrival. It stands unsteadily beside its dam. Its ears are 
almost as long as they’ll ever be. Its tail has a comical brev- 
ity. With large, deep-set eyes it makes its first appraisal 
of the world, .-^t this point the small donkey’s world is 
composed of a ring of ecstatic members of the donkey set. 

They admire the softness of its ears; its tiny, pointed 
hoofs; the solemn expression on its face. Young donkeys 
are apt to frisk soon after they are born. Each time it gives 
the slightest frisk, laughter spreads around the ring. This 
sort of thing goes on until the wives remember the pot 
roast burning on the stove, and the husbands realize that 
even in the good life some work must be done. Reluctantly 
they depart, avowing that this is the cutest donkey 
ever foaled. 

There are few variations to this ritual, although on one 
occasion a donkey breeder became so proud over the birth 
of a frisky foal that he donned a yellow necktie emblazoned 
with a donkey's picture and went around the neighbor- 
hood passing out medium-good cigars. 

Members of the donkey set are generally interested in 
all animals, from hoptoads to spring lambs, but their 
greatest devotion is displayed toward this ancient beast of 
burden. Their sentiments in this respect were best phrased 
by Coleridge when he wrote in another outburst of emo- 
tion: “Owls I respect and Jack Asses I love.” 

Another deep-seated custom down in the donkey country 
is the donkey-viewing cocktail party. At these functions 
the guests stroll the spacious lawms chatting freely on sub- 
jects related to the raising and enjoyment of donkeys. 
Both men and women are attired with an eye to dignity 
and casual comfort; the men featuring trousers and open- 
necked shirts: the women wearing dresses. Occasionally 
some man shows up with a necktie or some woman appears 
in cocktail pants but such examples of bad taste are ignored. 

continued on page 59 
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THE ART OF 
RACE RIDING 

by EDDIE ARCARO with whitney tower 

and drawings by ROBERT RIGER 


THE WHIP 


CONSTRUCTION 

Thi- shaft (Cl of my whips 
(which I manufacture myself) 
has u o>re of *4-inch solid 
frosted-glass tubing covered 
with thread in open weave, 
then thin rubber tubing cov- 
ered with tightly woven cotton 
thread. To taper it we pul on 
thin layers of packing paper - 
four layers at one end, up to 
18 layers at the handle (Di. 
String is tightly cros.s-woven 
and lactjuered to form the 
outside covering. Heavy cord 
forms a knot at the handle, 
with rublx-r tape (E; as a grip 
and a heavy knot at top (Ki. 
The .squared popper (Ai must 
be at lea.st two inches long. 
an<l, like the feathers iB un- 
der it, is made of soft leather 
and secured with heavy thread. 
I alway.s add tape to the han- 
dle to get the proper “feel” 
(much as you would the grip 
of a golf club' but, amazing 
as it may seem, when you get 
all through putting together 
this 27 ) ^inch whip the whole 
thing weighs only four ounce.s. 
But it can do the job, though! 



I ’d like to repeat that any course of action a rider lakes 
during a race depends, first, on the knowledge of what 
his horse will do and. secondly, on what his opposition is 
doing. This statement naturally includes the whipping of 
a horse, and in this connection I have discovered a great 
misconception on the part of many racing fans about the 
proper use of the whip. Many think that when you’re flail- 
ing away you’re really working. Wrong. When you’re whip- 
ping a horse you’re actually resting yourself— comparetl to 
the effort you put into the hand ride. But, unless you know 
how lo whip properly and when your horse needs whipping, 
you can do your chances much more harm than good. For 
example, when a horse tires and shortens stride, the tend- 
ency of the inexperienced rider is to draw his whip. This is 
wrong, because, hell, if there’s one thing a tired horse 
doesn’t need— just as he’s beginning to flounder around — 
it's a whipping. He needs the help an expert hand ride can 
give him. I’ve always operated on the theory that I only 
hit a horse when I absolutely have to— and never to im- 
press the public with how hard I'm working. As for the crit- 
icism that whipping is cruel, I feel that it’s very hard to 
hurt a horse with a whip. Some jocks cut a hor.se up a bit, 
but I don’t think that helps him run. The effect should 
be a sting. This isn’t a painful hurt. It’s a sting which 
should startle him into doing what you want him to do. 




THE WHIP: SWITCH HITTING 


^ Like mast jocks, 1 whip right-handed most of the lime, although 

I think we’d all get belter re.sull.s if we disciplined ourselves lo 
whip left-handed about .*)0% of the time. Day lo day, race to 
race, you find yourself really handicapped if you can't whip 
on both sides. If you’re head-and-head and the hor.se on the right 
F is leaning against you and you don't know how to switch the 

whip it’s just like giinng up. You .simply haven’t got a chance. 
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WHIP UNCOCKED 

Because you are not allowed to cock 
your whip in the .startinj; Kate, you 
look like this on the break — with the 
feathers and leather popper pointing 
vertically downward and the whip held 
by one finger and the reins by three. 
In .some races I might never cock my 
whip. Thi.s seldom happens, though, 
and generally when you’re ready to 
move or drive your horse, it’s a natu- 
ral reaction to cock it — where you 
cun have it ready for immediate use. 


TWIRLING THE WHIP 

Bringing the whip from the uncocked to the cocked position 
is done by letting go of the rein with the right hand and, with 
all fingers working, the whip i.s twirled so that It is upended 
(draiiiuy, lefi\. This is one of those purely reflex actions which 
you ju-st do without ever quite knowing when you do it. Some 
jocks- even .some very experienced ones -u.se a rubber band 
around their forefinger and the lower part of their whip (••«?« 
drau-iiig, above right \ so they won't lose it when twirling it. 
I find the two way.s in which you’re most apt to lose a whip 
(and my average isn’t loo bad: usually two lost whips in about 
1,000 rides a yean are twirling it when you’re apt to be clum- 
sy after a long layoff— or accidentally hitting another horse. 



WHIP COCKED 

By the time you finish twirling the 
whip you wind up with it in the 
cocked position and ready to u.se. 
And, wherea.s in the uncocked po- 
sition I held it wdih only one finger, 
I’m now very likely to gra.sp it with 
two fingers a few inches below Ihe 
knob. Use of the extra finger just 
gives me a little better control of 
the whip within my hand. Now, 
when you take the first stroke, you 
will also feel If the whip is striking 
properly or not. And if it doesn’t 
feel right, you’ll sort of automati- 
cally rotate the shaft in your hand 
so as to hit squarely, making sure 
you strike him with the popper flat. 
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WHIPPING STYLES 

You hit u horse differently, depending 
upon the circumstances in which you 
find yourself. Sometimes it is because of 
a pos.sible surprising effect, but more 
often it is becau.se it’s the only logical 
way, For example, at left, where just 
out of the gate I want position, and while 
still holding the whip uncocked I’d pelt 
his rump with my thumb up, because 
there was no time to cock the whip. 

UNDER GIRTH: <A) If I hit ahorse 
on the rump and haven’t gotten him to 
moving, I’ll often try a vertical stroke 
back over my right foot— straight down 
— so the whip catche.s him in the belly 
right under the girth. Another time the 
belly shot might help is in a tight finish 
when a whack might make him liinch 
just enough to get the nod. 

FANNING: (B) Early in the race, if 
you have the whip uncocked going 
around a turn, you might hit a horse 
on the shoulder- sort of flip him if he’s 
trying to run out. .Again, at the finish, 
I'll often wave the whip jast off the side 
of his head in a sort of fanning motion 
which, instead of making actual contact 
with hi.s body, just makes him conscious 
that the whip is close by. 

ON THE RUMP: ;C) The proper place 
to hit a horse is on the rump, but above 
the flank. A lot of horses hit in the flank 
will sulk. It’s real tough to hit a horse 
propi'riy on his rump, Ix-cause you must 
get your arm back there and still have 
sufficient power to hit with. Sometime.s 
I’ll fan a horse’s rump, which a lot of 
times in a sulking horse get.s the job done 
better than hitting him. It looks wicked 
-but there won’t l>e a mark on him. 
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TO WHIP OR NOT TO WHIP? 


All this talk about whipping— how you whip, when you 
whip and where you whip— naturally brings up a pretty 
important question: Does every horse have to be whipped? 
I’d say, by all means, no. As long as your horse is running 
for you, why hit him? A lot of times I’ll finish all through 
the stretch ready to hit my horse but won’t ever touch 
him. ril swish that whip off his ear just to frighten him 
enough. He knows it’s there. I always remember two truths: 
one is that many horses will run better without you whip- 
ping them, another is that many horses will cringe when 
you hit them, and you get the opposite reaction from what 
you want. Only your own individual experience will teach 
you what is best for each animal. .\Iy points here, however, 
are that whipping often can win races for you, and that the 
ability to w'hip with either hand gives you an advantage 


over the Jockey able to whip with only one. My own ability 
to whip left-handed was, to a great extent, the result of an 
accident when I dislocated my right shoulder about the 
time I was riding Citation. It forced me to perfect my left- 
handed whipping. Because I was riding the best horse in 
America at the lime, of course I didn’t want to teW any- 
body my trouble, but for nearly a year I couldn’t raise my 
right arm, and even now only at the height of a summer— 
when I'’m real loose— can I get my right arm up high. As a 
rule, the arc of my right stroke is much lower than my left. 
But now, for an example of the need for switch hitting, let’s 
return to our theoretical mile race in which we saw (on the 
final page of last week's article) how my No. 2 horse was 
about to take the rail spot at the quarter pole and is now 
locked in a duel with the contending 4-hor8e and S-horse. 


3-HORSE SQUEEZE 



In the story of our race I have moved 
inside 4-horse on the rail. The 4-horse 
is too tight, and I have no whipping 
room. The jock on 8-horse has plenty of 
room to whip right-handed. I must go to 
the whip. But first I mu.st .switch the 
whip from my right to my left hand. 


LIKE THIS t 
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SWITCHING THE WHIP 

FIRST STRIDE 


1 ONE CHOICE 

I can prepare to switch the whip from 
either of two positions. In the first exam- 
ple, I’m holdinR the whip firmly in my 
ritrhl hanti - cocked and set to use right- 
handed if only I had the whipping room. 


2 OR FROM HERE 

Another po-sition just before switching 
would find me in a standard hand-riding 
movement where you’ll see that I aave 
both the rein and whip in my right hand. 
From both these position.s I now start. 
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3 SHORTEN REIN 

First Step in the switch is to reach for- 
ward on the right rein with my right hand 
in order to take ahoid of the rein in a 
shortened position. At the same time my 
left hand is holding the other rein tightly. 


4 LEFT REIN OVER 

To make a right half-cross I must now 
bring t he left rein over into my right hand 
by taking the left rein and bringing 
it above the horse'.s neck and then pick- 
ing up the left rein with my right hand. 
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SWITCHING THE WHIP 

SECOND STRIDE 


6 THERE IT GOES 

Wilhout losing control of the cross— or 
the grip on the reins with the right hund 
— I loosen the right hand just barely 
enough so that the left hand is now able 
to reach down and pluck the whip free. 


5 THE LEFT MOVES 

I now have a half-cross, with complete 
control of my horse in my right hand. My 
left hand, which has already taken the ex- 
tra left rein out of the way, comes forward 
to take the whip from the right hand. 
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AND k 
NOW * 


7 WHIP SECURE 

By now 1 have the half-cross in my right 
hand and ihe whip firmly in my left hand 
and cocked for the first stroke. An you 
can see by these drawings, the complete 
sv-ntch came within just two full strides. 


8 SWITCH COMPLETE 


I am now ready to whip left-handed. The .switch is 
difficult to explain for a number of reasons. One is 
that — for me, at least the whole procedure is one 
continuous motion, and when I’m doing it I’m not 
conscious of exactly what I do. Another reason is 
that while I’m .switching the whip I’m never a.s aware 
of the mechanics of actually switching it a.s I am of 
two other very vital things; maintaining control of 
the horse with the hand in which I hold the half- 
cros.s and looking .straight ahead. I’ll never allow my- 
self, even for a split second, to look down at what my 
hands are doing. Most riders today are pretty good at 
switching the whip, although a few oldtimers who 
never learned it a.s kids haven't bothered to learn 
since. The difficulty in teaching it to kids is that 
their first reaction is to freeze on the right hand so 
they can't get the whip out. Often they’re liable to 
lose everything- reins and all. With practice they 
should acquire a touch delicate enough to control the 
reins and still permit the whip to slip instantly free. 
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HEADING FOR HOME 


Ilavintt completed the switching of the whip from the 
right to the left hand— a move that became immedi- 
ately necessary once I found mj’self able to move 
inside the 4-horse and 8-horse at the quarter pole 


— I am now in good position for the drive home. I 
have whipping room on my inside and, if I can draw 
away from the 4-horse, I’ll l>e free to whip with either 
hand or, better yet, ready for a hand-ride finish. 


NEXT WEEK 


Part 


5 


THE 

FINISH 


I’ve often been asked about my tactics and my 
thinking from the eighth pole to the wire. The an- 
swer is simple: get there first. And the best way 
is to get down with the maximum effort in an all- 
out concentration of pushing with the horse so 
that you both work together. This is the hand ride.^ 
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Through Ihe steady downpour you're boring down the highway... eating 
up the miles to the steady flick-flick*flick of the windscreen wipers, 
thrilling to the round tiger-purr of the engine. As the curves go by, you 
never leave those tracks, never roll or sway. This is driving. 

Suddenly you see him.. .backing out onto the highway. An immediate 
downshift to third, but you're going to need brakes . . . lots of brakes . . . 
and there’s the difference: these are Girling disc-type brakes* . They 
laugh at rain and punishment . . . they respond every time, surely, effec- 
tively, constantly. And they're yours as standard equipment on the safe, 
exciting TR 3. Get the full story from your dealer now. 


S2C25. plus tax and license at U.S. ports 
of entry. (Slightly higher TVesf Coast ports.) 
Wire wheels, hard-top, rear seat and 
overdrive optional extra 
SPECIFICATIONS: 

BRAKES : Girling disc brakes on front tcheds* 
TOP SPEED: 110 yiPH 
MILEAGE: up to 35 MPG 
ENGINE: 4 cyl. (OHV) 1091 cc 
OUTPUT: 100 BHP 
ACCELERATION : 0-50 in 8 sec. 
maintenance: 

Parts and service 
available coast to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on request. 

Write noio — for fun! 

*A Triumph-plus . . .as standard equipment. 



ST.VNDARD-TRIU.MPII MOTOR CO.MPA.NY, INC.,Dopt. S7 • 1713 Broadway, (at oCth St.), Xcw York 19, X, Y. 



ALL'STAR continued 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


PLAYER ROSTER 


IB VIC WERTZ (Indians, No. 23i. ^2, 11th year, 4th All-Star 
(.200 in 5 AB). Season .305. Bats L. 

2 B NELSON FOX (Whitp Sox, No. 2). 29, 11th year, Tth All- 
Star (.385 in 13 ABl. Season .32.5. BaUs L. 
ss HARVEY KUENN (Tigors, No. 7). 26, 6th year, 5th AII- 
fy Star (.222 in 9 ABi. Season .256. Bat.s K. 

JJl 3B GEORGE KELL (Oriolos, No. 3). 34, 1.5th year, 9ih All- 
jy Star (.190 in 21 AB). Sea.son .287. Bat.s U. • 

O IB Bill showron (Yankees, No. 14). 26, 4t h year, Ist All-Star. 
"4 Season .319. Bats R. 

3B Bobby Riehardtoti (Yankees, No. 29). 21, 1st year, 1st 
IL -All-Star. Season .299. Buts R. 

2 ss Joe oeMaestri (Athletics, No. 2). 28, 7th year, Ist All-Star. 
" Season .279. Bat.s R. 

38 Gil MeOougaid (Yankees, No. 12). 29, 7th year, 3rd All- 
Star (.000 In 1 AB>. Season .306. Bata R. 

38 Frank Maizone (Red So.x, No. 11). 27, 2nd year, l.st All- 
Star. Season .331. Bat.s R. 


ANALYSIS OF TEAM STRENGTH 

Starling infield, which mu.st remain in game at least three 
innings, features exceptionally sharp hitting, with accent on 
.skill rather than power. Only Wertz, always a big home-run and 
RBI threat, con.si.stently hits the long ball. Fox and Kuenn rip 
singles and doubles to all field.<>, are hard to fool, run very well, 
Kell, although now past his prime, is smart and tough to gel 
out. But only Fox is rated a superior fielder; Wertz, Kuenn and 
Kell all lack range. Stengel, however, is blessed with replace- 
ments superior to the starters in the field and in some cases 
capable of hitting better, loo: Skowron at first, the exceptional- 
ly gifted McDougald at third or short and Maizone at third. 
The rookie Richardson would be in the .same category except for 
Fox’s all-round brilliance; as it is he will furnish de- 
fensive insurance, with DeMaestri, on the bench. 

It is the type of lineup Stengel likes to have, one 
which affords him the opportunity of maneuvering 
to meet any situation. Versatility and -superior 
hitting give American League a v'ery slight edge. 
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LF TED WILLIAMS iRed Sox, No. 9i. 38, 16ih year, 13th All- 
Star (.361 in 36 ABi. Season .362. Bats L. 

CF MICKEY MANTLE (Yankees, No. 7). 25, 7th year, 6th All- 
Star. (.294 in 17 ABi. Season .383. Bats L-R. 

RF AL KALiNE (Tigors, No. 6). 22, 5th year, 3rd All-Star 
(.2^6 in 7 AB>. Season .283. R. 

LF Roy Sievors (Senators, No. 2). 30, 9th year, 2nd All-Star 
(.000 in 1 AB). Season .302. Bats R. 

LF Minnie Minoso (White Sox, No. 9). 34. 7lh year, 5lh All- 
Star (.556 in 9 AB). Season .302. Bats R. 

RF Charley Maxwell (Tigers, No. 4 1 . 30, 7th year, 2nd All-Star 
(.000 in 0 AB). Sc-ason .282. Bats L. 


One of the All-Star Game’s great outfields, with its only weak 
nes-s Williams' defensive deficiencies in left. But when one con- 
siders the terrific speed and range of Mantle and Kaline — and 
the fact that Williams has been the most dominant figure in 
All-Star history— thi-s is a petty point. The three are thunder- 
ou.s hitlers; each ha.H won at lea.st one batting championship, 
and they all dri\'e the bah out of the park, /n addition, at /east 
a.s far as opposing pitchers are concerned, the three a'^e actually 
four: Williams hitting left, Kaline right and Mantle 
either way. The reserves rank high in run produc- 
tion (Sievern has led the league most of the year) • 
and furnish pinch-hilling depth. But it is mainly 
because of Williams and Mantle that the Ameri- 
can League has a slight edge here too. 
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YOGI BERRA (Yankees, No. 8). .32, 12th year, lOlh All-Star 
(.222 in 27 ABi. Season .226. Bats L. 

Gus Triande* (Orioles, No. II). 26, 5th year, 1st All-Star. 
Season .286. Bats R. 

Eiiton Howard (Yankees, No. 32). 27, 3rd year, 1st All-Star. 
Season .269. Bats R. 


Jim Bunning (Tlger.s, No. 14). 24, 3rd year, 1st All-Star. Sea- 
son 8-2. Throws R. 

Bob Grim (Yankec.s, No. 55). 27, 4th year, 1st All-Star, Sea- 
son 8-2. Throws R. 

Billy Loaa lOHoles, No. 18). 27, 8th year, 1st All-Star. Sea- 
son 9-3. Throws R. 

Don Moaai (liidiuns, No. 12). 26, 4th year, 1st All-Star. Sea- 
son 5-2. Throws L. 

Billy Pierce (White Sox, No. 19). 30, llth year, 4th All-Star 
(1.00 ERA in 9 IP). Season 10-6. Throws L. 

Bobby Shantz (Yankees, No. 30). 31, 9th year, 3rd All-Sl.'ir 
lO.OO ERA in 1 IP). Season 9-1. Throws L. 

Early Wynn (Indian.s, No. 24). 37, 18th year, 4th All-Star. 
(0.00 ERA in 4 IP). Sea.son 10-8. Throws R. 


In a normal year, one would have only to look to Berra and 
rate American League catching as the best. But for Berra 1957 
has hardly been a normal year. His hitting ha.s fallen off badly 
both in average and run production and neither Triandos, who 
hits hard but is slow, nor Howard, whose catching experience 
U limited, can fill the void. 


Against a predominantly right-hand-hitting National League 
lineup, a manager might be expected to start with the best and 
mo.sl dependable right-hander on his staff, in this ca.se, the 
smooth, tireless old veteran. Early Wynn. But Stengel, who 
likes .surprises, might choose to open up instead with the biggest 
surprise of the year, Billy Loes, or the youthful Tiger strikeout 
whiz, Jim Bunning. However, the real strength of the American 
League staff is left-handed: .smart little Bobby Shantz, in the 
midst of the season's finest comeback, and the pitcher who has 
started three of the last four All-Star Games, Chi- 
cage’s brilliant Billy Pierce. Ready for emergencies 
are the two relief ace.s, Grim (right) and Mossi 
(left). It is a crew with good speed, above-average 
control and a bewildering variety of pitches. It is 
also dependable, and rates a solid edge. 



SUM 

The starling lineup, with five left-hand hitters operating in a 
park with a friendly right-field fence, has an offensive advantage 
over the opposition which will be only partially diminished by 
inferior sp«*ed and defensive skill. It is hard to imagine a team 
which includes Mantle, Williams, Wertz, Kaline, Kuenn, Fox 
and Berra held in check for long; they are .sure to .score some 
run-s. The reserves are also impres.sive, perhaps more so than 


UP 

those of the National Leaguei-Skowron, McDougald, .Maizone, 
Minoso, Sievers and the rest. And the pitching staff, which 
undoubtedly would have been made a great deal more dazzling 
by the presence of a healthy Whitey Ford and Herb Score, 
still appears to be capable and smart and steady enough 
to do the job. It is about time that Stengel won another r 
All-Siar Game, and this year he appears to have the edge. 


PITCHERS CATCHERS OUTFIELDERS INFIELDERS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


PLAYER ROSTER 


18 STAN MusiAL iCardinals. No. 6). 36, 16ih year, 14th All- 
Star (.319 in 47 ABi. Season .349. Bats L. 

2B JOHNNY TEMPLE (Hedlogs, No. 16). 27, 6th year, 2nd All- 
Star {.500 in 4 -AB Season .28.5. Bats R. 
ss ROY McMillan (Redlegs, No. 11). 26, 7th year, 2nd All- 
Siar (.667 in 3 AB>. Sea.son .243. Bat.s R. 

38 DON HOAK ( Redlejf.s, No. J2,). 29, 4lh year, l.st AJJ-Siar. 
Season .286. Bats R. 

18 oil Hodges ' Dodgers, No. 14i. 33, llih year, 8th All-Star 
(.364 in 11 ABi. Seu.son .331. Bats R. 

38 Red Sohoendienst i Bravps, No. 4). 34, 13th year, 10th All- 
Star 1.211 in 19 AB:, Season .307. Bat.s 1.,-R. 
ss Johnny Logan I Bravps, No. 23 1 . 30, 7th year, 2nd All-Star 
(.3.33 in 3 AB . Season .261. Bat.s R, 

3B Ed Maihewa (Braves, No. 41 1 . 25, 6th year, 4th All-Star 
(.000 in .') AB >. Season .302. Bat.s L. 

38 Ernie Banks ' Cub.s, No. 14). 26. .>th year, 3rd All-Star (.000 
in 2 ABi. Sea.son .2.>9. Bats R. 


ANALYSIS OF TEAM STRENGTH 

Near farce perpetuated unintentionally by sincere Cincinnati 
fans has, strangely enough, given National I^eague one of finest 
defensive infields in All-Star history. The three Reds— Temple, 
McMillan and Hoak — are super glovemen; it may take a cannon 
to get anything pa.st them. No one speaks of Stan Musial in 
the same breath as these three where fielding excellence is con- 
cerned, but then no one speaks of them in the same breath with 
Musial when the talk swings to hitting, either. His prowess at 
the plate has been surpa.ssed only by Williams in recent All- 
Star Game history and it is becau-se of Musial’s ability to carry 
the attack that Alston may be able to leave the other three in 
for nine full innings. However, if more power is needed, there 
is Slugger Eddie Mathews to sub for Hoak and either Johnny 
Logan or Ernie Banks to outhit McMillan. Gil Hodges, a supe- 
rior first baseman and dangerous hitter, is available if Musial 
should tire or move into left field. And Schoendienst— or Don 
Blasingame, who will replace him if Red fails to recover from a 
hip injury in time — can adequately relieve Temple. 


LF FRANK ROBINSON (Redlegs, No. 20), 21, 2nd year, 2nd 
All-Star (.000 in 2 .ABi. Sea.son .327. Bats R. 

CF WILLIE MAYS (Gianus, No. 24 1. 26, 6th year, 4th All-Star 
(..500 in 8 ABi. Sea.sun .322. Bat.s R. 

RF HENRY AARON ( Bravos, No. 44) . 23, 4th yesT, 3rd All-Star 
(.667 in 3 AB). Season .340. Bat.s R. 

LF Wally Moon (Cardinals, No. 20). 27, 4th year, 1st All-Star. 
Sea-son .266. Bats L. 

CF Gua Ball (Redlegs, No. 25). 28, 8th year, 4th All-Star (.200 
in 5 AB I. Season ,285. Bats L. 

RF Gino cimoii (Dodgers, No. 9). 27, 2ndJ’year,] 1st All-Star. 
Sea.son .324. Bat.s R. 


EO BAILEY (Redlegs, No. 6). 26, 5th year, 2nd All-Star (.000 
in 3 .\Bi. Season .293. Bats L. 

>iai Smith Cardinal' , No. 18). 26, 2nd year, 1st All-Star. Sea- 
son .305. Bats R, 

Hank Foilea i I’iraies, No. 38). 28, 3rd year, 1st .All-Star. Sea- 
son .313. Buts R. 


This is an outfield that could be around at All-Star time for years 
to come. The three starters— tall, strong Frank Robinson, fleet, 
brilliant Willie Mays and the quie.t but dangerous Henry Aaron 
— have in common youth, great power, high batting averages 
and the type of speed that can beat you both on the bases and 
in the field. If there is an imperfection, it is Robinson’s arm. 
Yet despite their shining records, the three right-handers do not 
hit any harder than Williams, Mantle and Kaline, nor do they 
run any fa.ster nor throw any harder than the last two. And 
none has yet proved himself to be a Williams in an All-Star 
Game. Alston’s reserves— Moon, Cimoii, Bell— are less impres- 
sive than the usual lineup on the National League bench but, 
aside from pincb-hittlng duties, it probably isn’t too important. 
Mays, Aaron and Robinson should go all the way. 


Big, strong, "hard-throwing Ed Bailey has moved 
past a declining Campanella to become the Nation- 
al League's best catcher. With Berra slumping, he 
is also perhaps the best in all baseball. Witn two 
.300 hitters, Smith and Poiles, to help him out, he 
gives the National League a big edge. 



Johnny Anteneiii (Giants, No. 43). 27, 8th year, 3rd All-Star 
(4..‘>0 ERA in 6 I Pi. Sea.son 6 6. Throws L. 

Lew Burdette iBraves, No. 33). 30, 6lh year, 1st All-Star. Sea- 
son 5 5. Throws R. 

LerryJeekeen (Cardinal.s, No. 39). 26, 3rd year, 1st All-Star. 
Season 9 -4. Throws R. 

Clem Lebine (DodgiTs, No. 41). 30, 7lh year, 2nd All-Star. 
Sea-son 3 4. Throws U. 

jaek Senterd ( PhilHes, No. 39). 27, l.st year, Ist All-Star. Sea- 
son 9-2. Throws R. 

Curt Simmons i Phillies, No. 28i. 28, 9th year, 3rd All-Star 
(0.00 ERA in 5 IP). Season 7-4. Throws L. 

Werren spehn ( Braves, No. 21). 36, 13ch year, fth All-Star 
(4.50 ERA in 8 IP). Season 8-5. Throws L. 


Pacing a well-balanced American League team which tilts nei- 
ther predominantly to the left nor right at the plate, Alston will 
waste little time plotting pitching strategy— although he admits 
it would be nice if his left-handers were having less erratic years. 
Despite the slightly stronger left-hand-hitting lineup the oppo- 
sition will present at the beginning, the National League may 
have to depend most upon right-handers Jack Sanford, the Phil- 
adelphia Whiz Kid with the whizzing fast ball; Larry Jackson, 
the converted Cardinal relief pitcher; tough, steady Lew Bur- 
dette: and Alston's own relief ace, Clem Labine. Or the lefu 
handers, if they are right, of course, could steal the show; wise 
old Warren Spahn; Johnny Antonelli, pitching star of the big 
game a year ago; and Philadelphia’s Curt Simmons. The staff 
has speed, very good stuff and above-average control. But its 
dependability, at this point, would appear to be low. 


SUM UP 


Should the National League get off to a quick lead, it will be 
doubly hard to catch; it is then that Alston can stick with his 
weakcr-hitting but magical defensive infield all Ihe way. Supe- 
rior team speed represents a marked advantage not only in the 
field but helps the attack, too. Mays, Hoak, Temple, Moon and 
Robinson arc base runners capable of opening up another club’s 
defense, forcing it into errors and keeping the pressure on. But 


the hitting of the starting lineup, despite Musial and the out- 
field, has to give something away and Alston cannot quite match 
Stengel in second-line punch, either. With several of the pitchers 
operating at something below peak efficiency and with others 
like Newcombeand Roberts not even around— it is doubtful that 
the staff is capable of holding the line. Too much of the load, 
for an All-Star G.ime, may have to be carried by the defense. 
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ALL-STAR coHlinued 

HISTORY AND BUSCH STADIUM 


Busch Stadium, St. I.,ouis, the scene of this 
year’s All-Star Game, was built in 1881 and 
until 19.>‘1 was called Sportsman's Park. 
Ils officers in the la.sl century had names 
like Von der Ahe, Muckenfuss and Diddle- 
bock; its greats of this century have been 
called Hornsby, Sisler, Dean and Musial. 
Above are pictured a tew of the park's epic 
moments, some heroic, others zany. St. 
Loui.s fans still glow with the memory of 
Enos Slaughter (.11 1 dashing all the way 
from first base to score the winning run of 


the 1946 World Series as Boston’s Johnny 
Pesky, ball in hand, stood in frozen aston- 
ishment. They shudder at the memory of 
Dizzy Dean 1 9 1, pinch-running in the fourth 
game of the 1934 World Series, getting 
beaned during an attempted double play. 
And they chuckle in recalling the headlines 
the following day: x-rays of dean’s head 
REVEAL NOTHING. They have not forgotten 
the lime Whitey Will of the Yankees t2) 
got hit on the head with a bottle while 
standing in center field. How they hooted 


at the official explanation: since no St. Louis 
fun would .stoop to thrown bottle, the bottle 
must already have b»H*n there and Witt, by 
stepping on the edge of it. Hipped it up 
and hit him.self. They can still taste the 
du.si sent up by a Pepper Martin slide (7), 
reminisce happily about Bill Veeck’s midget 
(16 1 or'argue the respective merits of Horms- 
by and Sisler ( 1 1. There are .still .scars, they 
say, near the spot where Clint Courtney 
and Billy Martin battled (5),and the mound 
still vibrates from the duels waged by 
Carl Hubtadl and Dean (8i. And when the 
1957 All-Star Game is played, who knows 
what new thrills there may be to remember. 
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THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN IN ST. LOUIS by HORACE SUTTON 


O CCUPANTS of the attic seats of Busch Stadium on the 
ninth of July will not only gaze upon the All-Stars dis- 
porting themselves on the field below, but they can look 
6ut as well over the fences to the vast verdure of St. Louis, 
a city bred on bratwurst, bordered by a bend-of the Missis- 
sippi and awash in beer. 

Here, where the Busches and the Redbirds play and the 
summer temperatures are reminiscent of the range at home, 
a visitor can stave off starvation not only through the 
noble efforts of the wurst dealers displaced from Wupper- 
tal, but also with the help of a battery of hotels, a battalion 
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of restaurant chefs who broil only on charcoal, and a colony 
of Italians who have long held the heights known locally 
as The Hill. 

A famous outpost on The Hill is Ruggeri’s. Ensconced 
there since 1904, it is now a modern, bright auditorium 
which lists among its assets chairs for 600, Yogi Berra's 
brotherand a Mighty Wurlitzer organ. Its dimensions make 
it perhaps the largest steak house west of the Mississippi; 
Y ogi’s brother , whose name is John , waits tables there ; and 
the Mighty Wurlitzer once occupied a downtown Loew’s 
continued oh puye 5H 
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NEW HOPE 
EOR HOPEEULS 

Young tennis talent, long in need of more help anri encouragement from the elders, has found 
generous new friends in southern California. On the courts and out of court' is their slogan 


by WILIJAM F. T.M.BERT 
Pholographs by JOHN C. ZIMMERMAN 


S OUTHERN California, which hasspawned such caviar for 
thft tettuls palate a& Ellsworth Vmes, Jack 

Kramer, Pancho Gonzales and Maureen Connolly, has 
again taken the initiative in rejuvenating the .sport in this 
country. This fact became abundantly clear two weeks ago 
when a group of 96 of the area's front-line e.xecutives — 
njerchants, financiers, oilmen and others— called a luncheon 
at the California Club in Los Angeles to announce the 
formal launching of the Youth Tennis Foundation of 
Southern California. Reese Taylor, the big, genial chair- 
man of the board of the Union Oil Company and a man 
who was quite a baseball player in his younger days, has 
been a key figure in the organization of this ta.\-exempt 
foundation and, as its president, he made the key speech 
of the day. “Our aim,” said Taylor with a fine tongue for a 
phrase, “is to keep our youngsters on the courts and out 
of court.” 

No tennis project in southern California would be com- 
plete without the help of Perry T. Jones, who for the past 
30 years has been the father-confes.sor, patron and czar 
of the area’s young tennis hopefuls. Fittingly, Jones will 
be the on-the-spot, day-to-day boss of the foundation’s 
program. He told the luncheon guests that in the past 
there was seldom *more than $10,000 a year available for 
the promotion of young tennis talent, .\lready $15,000 
has been spent on the program in its first year and in 
subsequent j'ears the expenditures will probably go as 
high as $50,000. “I can tell you,” he said, “that what 
has happened in southern California tennis in the last 
25 years is just peanuts by comparison with what is going 
to happen.” 

Jones then told of the four ways the foundation plans 
to develop and hold the interest of the local boys and girls: 
1) by providing expert instruction for any who want it; 
2) by offering visual aid and incentive through motion 
pictures; 3) by making sure that all interested youngsters 
have the best pos.sible equipment and facilities; and 


4) through increased promotion of southern California 
tenuis ac.tl'.'ities by local press, radio aud television. 

Meanwhile, American tennis is already showing signs of 
a new vigor in its junior ranks. A fortnight ago Miriam 
(Mimi) Arnold, 18, of Redwood City, Calif, stirred old 
London memories of Maureen Connolly by winning The 
Queen's Club women’s cliampionship, major pre-Wimble- 
don test. This 5-foot-2 daughter of Mrs. Ethel Burkhardt 
Arnold, former Wightman Cup player and No. 2 ranked na- 
tionally, showed a brilliant backcourt game which promi.ses 
to make her a future champion. 

She is just one of several bright young girl stars pictured 
on the opposite page who are preparing to carry on the U.S. 
supremacy in women’.s tennis. Of the others, Mary .Ann 
Mitchell of San Leandro, Calif, is ranked second among the 
junior girls; Jacqueline Tegland of Oxnard, Calif, won the 
Southern California Midwinter Junior Tournament last 
December; Donna Floyd of Arlington, Va. shared the Na- 
tional Junior Girls’ Indoor Doubles crown with Nancy 
O’Connell; and Carole Wright of Brooklyn is ranked fourth 
in the eastern women’s rankings. 

On the page following, you will also find a gallery of some 
of the up-and-coming boys. Worth particular mention right 
now is Earl i Butch) Buchholz Jr. of St. Louis— a strapping 
6-foot-3 16*year-old who has drawn rave notices from Jack 
Kramer and Don Budge. They contend ho only needs to 
iron out a few rough kinks in his game and temperament to 
achieve greatness. Taught since childhood by his father, he 
has powerful, sweeping ground strokes. He hits a service 
like a rocket and volleys beautifully. He moves remarkably 
well for a big boy— “like a jungle cat,” says F'ormer Cham- 
pion Dick Sa\itt. 


CHAKMlNt; Ql'INTKT of teen-age stars wa.s caught by the 
camera during a pause at Forest Hills tournament last summer. 
They are (lefi to right \ Carole Wright, IS; Donna Floyd, 16; .Mimi 
Arnold, IS; Jacqueline Tegland, IS; and Mary Ann Mitchell, IS. 

I 
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KAIU- m CHIHX.Z JK.. Si. l^uis. 16. aKsressivf .VdunKster with 
a brilliant all-round game, is National Junior Indoor champion. 


( H.AltLKS (CHICK) MfKI.Nl.KY. St. Ann, Mo.. 16. fim- match 
player with good ground stroke-s, is National Boys' Indoor champ. 

I LAKKNCK (KDDIK) .Sl.KIMJK JH.. Dallas, IS, a hard-hitting 
pupil of former star Wayne Sabin, has driving "tennis hunger." 


CHHIS ckaWKoud. Piedmont, Calif., 17, Is an erratic tow- 
head with a typical California style— big serve and sharp volley. 


EDCAIt (NKI>) NEKLY HI. Atlanta, 17. A typieal clay court re- 
triever, needs play on faster surface to develop offensive game. 

ALLEN FOX. Beverly Hills, Calif., 18, has fine ground strokes 
and features a .strong backhand but leans toward defensive play. 
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A BOYCOTT THAT 


Top European drivers wouldn’t meet 
the Americans in the Monza auto race. 
Fans seemed to say they were wrong 


BACKFIRED 


by WILLIAM ROSPIGLIOSI 


R I‘n rsDKR a cloudless Italian sky, 
the Monza “.50(1" turned out to be 
an exceptional event in which all com- 
peting cars exceeded by at least 20 
mph the highest spet?d ever attained at 
Indianapolis. This also beat by a very 
long way the highest speeds reached 
at Monza before. 

Records vani.shed like Chianti in the 
hot sun. In trials Tony Bettenhausen 
drove his Novi Special — with a super- 
cliarged \’-8 engine— at 177.046 mph 
round one lap. and in the race its win- 
ner, Jim Bryan, also covered a lap at 
175. 7d7 mph, as against the Indian- 
apolis lap record of 144 mph. 

Scotland's plucky Jaguars, who alone 
among European.^ had tlared stand up 
to the .\rnericans SI, June 24 t, al.so 
beat the Indianapolis record by some 
2U mile.s as they finished fourth, fifth 
and sixth. 

Before the race Jaguar Owner David 
Murray had said: "It’s all against the 
rules for sports cars to run against 
track racers. But we aren’t a firm of 
European car makers. We are the Ecu- 
rie Ecos.se, a .sporting organization. So 
we had to come here, didn’t we?” 

.Americans didn’t have Jaguar’s 
problem. With their bigger tires (20 
inches against Jaguar’s 16) their driving 
style was at first completely different. 
They tlove into a bend at a high speed, 
which carrie<l them up toward the top 
of the bank, then they slackened. As 
the car lost speed it brought them down 
to the middle of the bank, thus avoid- 
ing the dreaded rough flattening-out 
portion at the hank's end where, ac- 
cording to Firestone’s engineer, jovial 
Walter E. Lyon, a car tends to “walk 
away.” With an adaptability and ver- 
satility that astounded the Europeans, 
the Americans in a few rounds learned 
to take bends faster (and therefore 
higher, closer to top). It was mastery 
of this new art as well as his own dis- 
ciplined self-pacing that carried Jim 
Bryan to victory. He held himself in 
check at the right moments, drawing 


from crowd and experts the ultimate 
compliment: comparison with Juan 
Manuel Fangio. 

Pat O’Connor’s blue Xo. 12 Sumar 
Special took over the lead when Ber- 
tenhauscn dropped out with suspension 
trouble. But by the llih Jim Bryan 
was racing O’Connor wheel to wheel. 
Tlie contest thrilled the crowds (more 
accustomed to the snakier, longer- 
distanced spacing in Formula One rac- 
ing) which found the jumble of cars in 
the lead an exhilarating novelty. One 
man was lieard to exclaim: “What 
excitement! It's time we saw some new 
racing methods. It's good the Ameri- 
can.s are here.” 

Bryan finished the fir.st of the three 
6:i-lap rounds two and six-tenths sec- 
onds ahead of O’C onnor. 

The second round produced a des- 
perate duel between O’Connor and 
Eddie Sachs, which entled with both 
drivers going to the pits. Bryan drove 
a more thoughtful race and again 
emerged the winner. 

Now comfortably in the lead in the 
over-all classification, Bryan drove cau- 
tiously in the final round and let 
O’Connor, who had repaired his car, 
drive away from him with Troy Rutl- 


man in close contention. Bryan's care 
paid good dividends when O’Connor 
retired from the race with a damaged 
gas tank. Bryan let Kutlman win the 
third round and secure second place in 
the over-all classification. 

Bryan, who takes home $26,801 in 
prize money, smoked three cigars 
(luring the race. Afterward, he said: 
"This race was .something. We finally 
got a look at a European track, and 
they’ve seen how fast we can run." 

Next morning, the Italian press was 
quick to praise. II (iior}io wrote: "Yes- 
terday’s 500 Miles has demonstrated 
with its intelligent formula where rac- 
ing’s future lies. It will beconie the 
classical form of racing.” 

Firestone’s engineer Lyon had also 
learned something: "For Indianapolis 
we built a tire* to drive through cor- 
ners at 124 mph in a controlled drift 
so that the whole car slides. At Monza 
the problem is quite different. Instead 
of a controlled drift, the weight of the 
car on the tire is suddenly doubled as 
the car comes on to the bend. The tire 
wall has to take twice the normal load. 
At the same time it must he thin 
enough to disperse the heat that builds 
up from extreme speeds.” ^ ^ o 
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THE TRAGIC FOURTH 

Jackie Puna’s failure to report her score correctly was the 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 

technicality which lost her the Women's Open golf title 


Y ou WILL probably never see an un- 
hajipier group of people at a golf 
championship than was gatliered at 
the Winged Foot Golf Club in Ma- 
maroneck, N.Y. last Saturday evening 
at the close of the National Women’s 
Open. This gloom came hard on the 
heels of a very deeply felt elation. Mrs. 
Jackie Pung, the 2;i5-pound Hawaiian 
lady, who is quite a golfer and quite a 
person, came ripping down the final 18 
lafter a par 75 in the morning) to catch 
the leader, Betsy Rawls, and edge her 
out by a stroke, 298 to 299. The gal- 
lery’s great delight in Mrs. Puiig’s tri- 
umph was occasioned partially by the 
magnificent 72 she had shot when noth- 
ing short of the most brilliant golf 
could have won for her. And it was oc- 
casioned partially by the knowledge, 
common to just about everyone pres- 
ent, that the rotund Hawaiian, a self- 
taught golfer whose talent for the 
game is as instinctive as the young 
Sarazen’s, really needed the money 
which victory would bring. 

After Mrs. Pung, then a complete 



WINNER, DAUGHTER — BEFORE THE BLOW 


unknown, won the Women’s .-Vmateur 
in 1952, she turned professional as the 
logical means of getting the where- 
withal to pay for the education of her 
two daughters. In 195:1 she lost the 
playofT for the Women’s Open to 
Betsy Rawls. Some two years ago. 
physically ami emotionally far from 
well, she went back to Hawaii to try to 
reorganize her life. She returned to the 
States and to the pro circuit only two 
months ago. This is just hru.shing the 
.surface of Jackie Pung’s story. There 
have been many hard knocks in it, hut 
she ha.s managed to survive them all 
quite valiantly. In this day and age 
of public-relations personalities, her 
manner, always natural and altogether 
honest, is extremely refreshing. 

About 40 minutes after Mrs. Pung 
had walked off the 18th green, the ap- 
parent winner, the United States Golf 
Association announced — wdlh the 
most genuine unhappiness — that she 
had been disqualified for reporting an 
incorrect score on one hole Uhe fourth ) 
on her final round. It is hard to de- 
scribe the feeling this created at Winged 
Foot. First, it seemed intTedil>le, like 
a had dream. Second, it seemed grossly 
unjust, however defensible legally. Mrs. 
Pung had handed in the correct total 
for her final round — 72. Her card 
showed a 5 ami not the fi she had taken 
on the fourth, but her addition took 
into account that it had been a G — her 
total was correct. The shocking news 
of Mrs. Pung’s disqualification filled 
everyone with a personal sense of im- 
potent anger and with compassion for 
the victim of so important a ruling 
based on so insignificant a technicality. 
The members of Winged Foot spon- 
taneously undertook a collection for 
Jackie, and within a very short time 
over $2,000 had been contributed. 
Some of the most generous contribu- 
tions came from the USGA otficials. 
who, in pursuit of their duty as they 
saw it, felt compelled to uphold the 
rules, whatever their personal feelings. 
It had all the elements of cla.ssiral 
theatrical tragedy. Mrs. Pung spoke at 
the conclusion of the ceremonies at 
which the cup was presented to the 


official winner, Betsy Rawls. Karlier, 
on hearing the bad news, she had brok- 
en down and left the club with her 
15-year-old daughter, then she had 
calme<l herself down ' and returned, 
honestly stoical about the whole hard 
experience. ‘‘Winning the Open is the 
greatest thing in golf,” she began her 
remarks at the presentation ceremo- 
nies. “I have come chxse before. This 
time I thought I’d won. But I didn’t. 
Golf is played by rules, and I broke a 
rule. I’ve learned a le.s.son. .\nd I have 
two broad shoulders. . . .” 

THE SCORING SYSTEM 

Let us now get the facts relating to 
the infraction clear. On the final clay 
of the Women’s Open, the contenders 
go out in two.somes (Jackie Pung was 
paired with Betty Jameson). Kach 
player has a scorecard on which she 
keeps the other’s score (Jackie kept 
Betty’s; Betty kept Jackie’s). Each 
twosome is accompanied by a woman 
scorer, but she has no official function. 
The scorecarci she keeps is for the con- 
venience of the press. At t lie conclusion 
of a round, each player is handed her 
scorecard by her playing partner. It is 
each player’s job to check and see that 
her score for each hole has lieen correct- 
ly recorded before signing it. (A player 
is responsible for reporting her scores 
for each hole — not for the total.) Ac- 
cording to USGA regulations, once a 
card is signed and handed in it is an 
official return. If it is later discovered 
that a person has reported a wrong 
score for a hole, the penalty is dis- 
((ualificalion. As it happens, this matter 
was given especial attention only this 
past winter by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the USGA. In the 1956 Men’s 
Open Jack Burke and Gil Cavanaugh 
both handed in incorrect cards and 
were penalized two strokes by the 
USGA. Same thing with Betsy Rawls 
in last year’s Women’s Open. Many 
old golf hands felt this lenient penalty 
to be an evidence of laxness on the part 
of the USGA, certainly the most con- 
scientious and standards-guarding of 
all governing bodies in sport. The ma- 
jority of the members of the USGA 
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WANT TO 



MRS. RUNG. DISOUALIFIED, SPORTINGLY CONGRATULATES NEW CHAMPION BETSY RAWLS 


E.\i'c-utive Committee also felt this 
way. The present disciualification rule 
was passed. 

Returning to the fourth hole of the 
final round— the fourth is a par 5— 
both f‘ung and Jameson took 6s. Eacli, 
preoccupied under the pressure of the 
Open with her own game» mistakenly 
credited the other witli a 5. Each knew 
that she herself hafl played a fi. Jackie 
knew she had a 6 and the gallery knew 
she had a 6 and the keeper of the 
Vdackboard scoreboard following the 
match knew it and changed Jackie’s 
standing with par for the round from 
2 under par (she had birdied the second 
and third) to I under par. During 
the ne.tt three hours, everyone on the 
course knew’ correctly hoW’ she stood 
in relation to Bet.sy Rawls, who had 
started the final round with a three- 
stroke lead and was playing some two 
holes ahead of Pung. Everyone knew 
correctly that ultimately, when Jackie 
came to the 18th, she needed the 4 she 
got to win by one stroke. (As she was 
playing the 18th, an executive of 
the US(jA announced to the gallery 
packed around the green that .she had 
to get a 4 to win.) The round over, 
Betty Jameson gave Jackie her card, 
and Jackie gave Betty hers. Though 
neither caught the mistake on the 
fourth, both totals were correct — both 
knowing well how they stood with par. 
Each signed her card. 

Indi.squalifyingMrs. Pung (and Miss 
Jameson), the USGA was legally cor- 
rect. Each player had broken a rule.It 
is very questionable, though, if in serv- 
ing the letter of the law the USGA 
served justice. There were some excep- 
tional circumstances which the USGA 
could well have taken into account. 


Mrs. Pung’s failun' to spot her in- 
correct score for one hole — which, it 
should be repeated, had no bearing 
at all on her correct total score — came 
not at the end of a routine early round 
of a tournament, '/’he moment she holed 
the winning 4 ' ^/-footer, happy pande- 
monium broke out, made all the more 
joyous by the sight of Jackie’s young 
daughter running out to greet her. It 
was a very exciting moment, and no 
doubt the press and radio men were 
wrong in ru.shing Jackie away as soon 
as they could to the press tent for the 
usual interview with the champion. In 
such a hurly-burly of happiness, it is 
small wonder that Mrs. Pung, glancing 
through the figures on her card which 
Miss Jameson handed her, could only 
note that the totals were indeed cor- 
rect, sign her name, and turn her 
thoughts to the full significance of her 
w’inning the Open. 

Just about all of us at Winged Foot 
felt that the unusualness of the cir- 
cumstances and the irrelevance of the 
technicalitjiitoMrs. Fung’s known per- 
formance were sufficient grounds for 
the USGA to break its own rules and 
to justify this on the grounds that the 
error in bookkeeping had trulyalTected 
the winning and losing of the tourna- 
ment by not so much as a gnat’s eye- 
lash. Sufficient grounds, also, to be in- 
deed thankful that there were these 
good reasons for disregarding the tech- 
nicality and officially accepting as the 
winner the golfer who has completed 
the 72 holes in one shot less than her 
closest rival. JHad the technicality of 
disqualific’dtion been waived, the rules 
of golf would not have been weakened, 
and, I really believe, the spirit of golf 
more hone.stly served. end 



CUT 3 STROKES 
OFF YOUR 


No sense kidding you or anybody 
else. No ball, not even a Tiileist, 
can do it all alone. 

But a Titicist sure will help as 
thousands of golfers (more every 
year) would be glad to tell you. 

You see a Titleist feels right and 
sounds right. Not once in a while 
but every time. It never varies — 
and, brother, the Titleist really gets 
out there! 

That’s why Titleist is played by 
more pros and amateurs in big 
time competition than any other 
ball. 

Ask your pro which Titleist is 
best for you. Ask him. too, about 
the new Acushnet putters, gloves 
and head covers. 


ACUSHNET 

Sold fhe World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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IP FROM THE TOP 


For more 
golfing 

pleasure 

...get a 





QUALITY LEADER in the golf curt field. Bag 
Boy is the choice of over 425,000 enthu- 
siastic golfers who appreciate tine design, 
quality materials and careful craftsmanship. 
Bag Boy gives you a full three year guarantee 


ONLY GOLF CART WITH SPRINGS -US a result 
Bag Boy rolls easier, The springs absorb the 
shock, eliminate arm-tiring whipping of the 
handle. Bag Boy springs cushion the ride . . . 
let you relax and play better golf. 


CAS/fSr GQLf CXRX tcaUiung 

new tip-toe folding — makes folding and un- 
folding quick and easy. Bag Boy folds two 
ways (1) wheels down— can be rolled when 
folded and (2) wheels alongside bag— mo.tr 
compact fold for storage in car or locker. 

See the World'i Favorite Golf Cart . . . 


'U ^ N.L. SBlhA'.cnuf. fotiUnJ. Ortgun, 



Especially for 
young golfers 


from BILL SHIELDS, Tkomy Lea Gal/ Cliih, firoetton, .Uuxa. 


Whenever you can, hit out a few balls before you begin your round. 
And use your head when you warm up. There’s nothing gained by 
taking out your driver and just seeing how much beef you can 
put into a .swing. What you want to do is to get a good sound 
swing started, to get your shots moving out there with a pattern 
that has .some character to it. 

Start your warmup with the mashie, the five-iron. I’ll tell you 
why. It encourages a controlled .swing in which you pivot properly 
and use your hands the way you .should. If you .start with a nib- 
lick, you’re too apt to develop a pattern that doesn’t tie body 
action and arm action together. You don’t swing. .\nd if you rush 
right oir with a wooden club or a long iron, instinctively you try 
to hit the ball for distance before your swing is ready for it. Xow 
with the five-iron you’re just trying to get the ball out there 1-50 
yards or so, .so there's no tendency to press or to rush it. Then, 
once you’ve establi.shed a good pattern and rhythm for your swing, 
you can change to a long iron or hit a few woods and strengthen 
this groove. 

Fifty-odd years ago we used to practice at Oakley by hitting 
five-irons to a pail down the practice fairway. I still think it is 
the bt\st stick in the bag either for beginning a quick [ireround 
warmup or a more intensive session on the practice fairway. 
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UNSMILING BAXTER WAS HOUSTON'S HERO 


T itK stunning fairways and deeply 
shadowed greens of the Broadmoor 
were awash with nearly 200 young 
men, all in the feverish throes of swing- 
ing goU sticks furiously through the 
thin mountain air and striving for one 
of the prized 64 playoff places in the 
60th annual National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association Golf Tournament. 

In the world of college golf, which is 
becoming increasingly fecund in cham- 
pionship players, the NCAA is the 
most prized championship a boy can 
win. It is really two tournaments in one 
— indi\idual and team play. The Uni- 
versity of Houston’s crack team of 
Hex Baxter Jr., Jimmy Hiskey, p'rank 
Wharton and Stan Binion won the 
latter with 602. Stanford was second 
by one stroke. 

The new Walker Cup choices, Joe 
Campbell of Purdue and Rex Baxter 
Jr. of Hou.ston, were the favorites in the 
match play individual championships, 
but the early-round hero of the tourna- 
ment was a tiny, peppery Mexican- 
American from Midland. Texas: Mar- 
celiino Moreno. Marcellino was barely 
as big as his golf bag. which he toted 
himself over his shouhlens like a Chi- 
ne.se coolie balancing two buckets of 
water on a yoke. He took jn putts on 
the first round for a 77, then threw his 
putter away and jiutted with the lip of 
a sand wedge. Thi.s so improved hi.s 
score that he easily iiualified with a 75 
the second ilay. Everyone doubled up 
with laug.i.or until Marcellino won 
three straight matches on the last hole 
and was suddenly in the semifinals 
against the great Baxter himself. 

Baxter frequently used a six-iron 
where Marcellino use', a spoon, but 
Marcellino would always show up 
cheerfully on the green, grinning be- 
hind his old-fashioned, gold-rimmed 


THE CHAMPS 
OF 1960 

Chivalrous, dazzling golf was seen at the Collegiate tournament, 
where more than one future Open winner may have been lurking 

by JAMES MURRAY 


spectacles and murmuring politely, 
"You’re away, Rex.’’ The long holes 
finally shattered the 5-foot-4, 120- 
pounder, however, and Baxter elbowed 
him out, 5 and 'A. 

One of the qualifiers, Princeton’s 
Wendell Long, was playing a spirited 
second-round match with Arizona 
State’s Stanley Hobert, which extend- 
ed to the 2l8t hole. Long blistered a 
long tee shot into the shallow rough, 
then sent his next careening nicely 
onto the green. He looked a sure winner 
—until he bent to pick up his ball and 
brush it off, when his face blanched. 
" It’s not my ball,” he .said in a stricken 
voice. "I lose the match.” And so he 
did, but not the salutes of the entire 
tournament for a demonstration of 
honesty in the very best traditions of 
the game. A Notre Dame boy put him- 
self out by insisting on taking a two- 
stroke penalty wlien his ca<ldie acci- 
dentally picked his ball up. 

The Broadmoor Hotel and course is 
certainly one of the world’s picture.sque 
settings for golf, but it is not without 
its pitfalls, even to the wary golfer. 
High on the overhanging Cheyenne 
Mountain is a Will Rogers shrine, a 
carillon with a multitude of amplifica- 
tions which sits on a craggy aerie o\ er- 
looking the whole plateau and sur- 
roundings of Colorado Springs. PN'ery 
(juarter hour the chimes sound out 
boomingly over the vahey below, and 
many was the golfer who would lie 
drawing his putter blade back as the 
beautiful notes sounded with rock- 
crash suddenness. 

At odd hours of the <lay, which no 
one could preilicl, the shrine's loud- 
speakers would just as abruptly begin 
to blare various of the late Rogers’ 
land the Broadmoor’s' favorite tunes. 
The effect on players was horrendous. 


It was finally the booming hitters 
who could master the crushing 521- 
yard yth and 582-yard 17th who sur- 
vived the fa.st and violent play. Joe 
Campbell was stylishly dispatched by 
Yale’s slim, boyish-looking Pete Nis- 
selson, who putted with the grace and 
aplomb of a Horton Smith. But the 
onrushing Baxter took advantage of 
Nisselson's shaky start to drop him 
out in the quarterfinals, 2 and 1. 

By common con.sent, the tourna- 
ment’s clas.siesl swing belonged to Wis- 
consin's Roger Rubendall, but he fell 
prey to the grinning, hustling little 
Moreno in the (luarterfinal. Moreno 
proved more than a match for the time 
chimes and tunes by reason of the 
fact he was usually making too much 
din himself whistling The Ydlou' Rose 
of T(xn» and other ditties of the lone 
prairie. 

With Campbell out, it appeared 
Houston’s Baxter could win on roller 
skates. But the word began to filter 
out by the quarterfinals that the lone 
Hamilton College golfer, Ward Wett- 
laufer, overlooked despite the fact he 
won the amateur division oL George S. 
May’s World Chamj)ionships in (’hi- 
cago last year, was a major threat in 
the tournament. He gav«‘ Baxter a big 
fight in the finals, but the long-legged 
Walker Cupper’s stea<liness earned 
the collegiate champion.ship and gave 
Houston University a clean sweep of 
the honors, team and individual. 

So the U.S. had its first national 
competitive look at its golf champions 
circa 196(i and after. Baxter, in terms 
of seasoning and sleaily form, wa-s the 
befet player— and will be heard from. 
But so will Wettlaufer, also 21, anil 
only a sophomore. As will Rubendall, 
Camjibel!, NIsselson — and the mouse- 
size Moreno. end 
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cotilimud fram page !,9 

theater. At RuRgeri’s it bellows nightly 
under the urgings of one Stan Kann, 
who also plays three times a day dur- 
ing intermission.s at the Fox, six times 
a day on a local television station and 
once a week in church. In addition to 
all this celebrity, table.s are also wailed 
by Joe Garagiola’s brother Mickey, 
and the customers' cars are parked by 
Yogi Berra’s father. 

Aside from nesting with the Red- 
birds. Stan Musial also operates a mod- 
ern green chophouse at 6435 Chippe- 
wa, out a bit from downtown, known 
as Stan Musial and Biggie’s. Besides 
a first-class sirloin strip, visitors can 
also examine the exhibits, which in- 
clude gold bats and other honors from 
the days when Stan led the league ( .346 
in 1950, .355 in 1951 and .336 in 1952). 

A newcomer in the cacciatora circle 
and an immense hit is Tony’s, a low- 
slung modernistic place which is not 
on The Hill at all but tucked away in 
the produce market on Broadway. Al- 
though the ceilings were built to scrape 
the heads of people who started smok- 
ing at 4, and there is never a seat with- 
out a wait, Tony’s reward is a complete 
$3 Italian dinner including Chianti, 
and you keep the bottle. 

Also on the crumbling fringes of the 
downtown section is that oldtime, far- 
famed Hellenic island called the Gre- 
cian Garden, presided over by Jim 
Mertikas. Mertikas, the only remain- 
ing Greco-St. Louisan who can l)oast 
of working as a busboy with the fab- 
ulous Skouras brothers. ha.s catered to 
the needs of pro.sperous St. Louisans 
and famous visitors in good times and 
dry without letup. Order a glass of 
masticha to top off your meal and Jim 
will per.sonally tell you of the great 
days of the past. 

To explorers from other latitudes, 
St. Louis seems to spread across the 
full l>readth of the Louisiana Purchase, 
with one cluster of hotels hugging the 
Statler down toward the river and an- 
other group, more residential and re- 
sorty, strung out along the fringes of 
Forest Park. The Statler, the only Hil- 
ton hotel in town, is a 650-room ex- 
travaganza, orderly and attractive, 
and like all Statlers complete with a 
Cafe Rouge and a dark-paneled Ter- 
race Room. Flanking it is the Lennox, 
which has a downstairs Rathskeller, a 
brown and beery place where steaks 
and chops repose on a blanket of shaved 
ice before being broiled in the open 
charcoal fire. The perfumes of Bavaria 
may also be inhaled at the Hofbrau of 


the Mayfair Hotel, where pretzels are 
stacked on racks, the waiters are en- 
cased in Tyrolean vests and the whole 
ruddy menu is printed in German. 
With the Saxons amply provided for, 
an Anglo can retire to the Mayfair 
Room which, w'ith its crystal chande- 
liers, stained glass windows anil oils on 
the wall, is probably the most refined 
public place in town. 

At the edge of the park’s precincts 
is the h'orest Park Hotel, which en- 
closes the Surf and Sirloin, so named, I 
suspect, because it adjoins the hotel's 
open-air swimming pool and specializes 
in red meattoasted black. The Frontier 
Room of the Montclair hotel, also in 
the vicinity, is planked like sorne ele- 
gant shanty, with wormy chestnut, and 
specializes, for reasons that escape me, 
in Cantonese cookery. 

The Chase and its appendage, the 
Park Plaza, both of which face Fore.st 
Park, offer a limited version of a Hol- 
lywood hotel, especially with the out- 
door pool set l)etwccn the brick towers 
and screened from the street by hedge. 
Here, under a statue of a fat cement 
lady picking her right toe, visiting ball 
teams loll in heuch chairs admiring the 
visiting airline hostesses promenading 
down the grass aisles. Next door is a 
cheerful place called the Steeplechase 
bar where one Harry Fender, a Ziegfeld 
star who walked out on Broadway to 
become a St. Louis city detective, fili- 
busters over the evening air. 

NIGHT BIRDS IN AN AERIE 

Atop the Chase is a glass aerie where 
llie night birds flit about to music, 
perching only long enough to contem- 
plate the entertainment or the view 
across the greenery of Forest Park. 
Somewhere out there, come niglitfall 
each summer’s evening save Sunday, 
the Municipal Opera presents musical 
comedy before a tidy hillside audi- 
ence of 12,000. Back on the crest of the 
hill, 1,500 free .seats are offered every 
night. The front pews will shortly be 
air-condilioned, two giant oaks grow 
onstage and a pair of fog-tlispersal ma- 
chines not only disperse the fog but re- 
duce the humidity. 

The other big show in Forest I’ark is 
the St. Louis Zoo, one of the nation's 
most famous. Among its residents is a 
whopping elephant seal; Phil, largest 
captive gorilla in the world and one of 
the few who drink beer; and a tribe 
of SH»rmn mm laude chimpanzees who 
perform twice daily in their own thea- 
ter. The show changes every year and, 
as George Vierheller, the zoo director 
explains, last year the chimp.s gave a 
performance of Show Boat. Recently 


Gussie Busch donated eight baby ele- , 
phants, and a regular elephant show, 
complete with elephants in ballet cos- 
tumes and hats, will shortly open in a 
$650,000 elephant house and theater. 

Busch’s own attraction down by the 
river is the tidy Anheuser-Busch beer 
works, which covers 70 square city 
blocks. Some 100,000 visitors a year 
filter through to see the malt-mixing, 
the snake dance of the bottles, and to 
sample free beakers of Michelob and 
Budweiser. Grant’s Farm, Gussie’s 
home plate farther to the south, at-, 
tracts 200,000 visitors annually. 

Every morning the streamlined 
steamer Adwiral passes the brewery on 
its way over a six-hour course down- 
river and back, carrying uncountable 
youngsters, innumerable pinball gamc;U 
and an eight-piece jazz band. 
light cruises depart nightly at 9 witl^ 
rock ’n’ roll provided by the Mississippi 
aided by a 13-piece band. 

As for forays over dry land, there is 
a mellow preserve known as Busch’s 
Grove, a half hour from downtown, on 
Clayton Road, where dinner is served 
in some 30-odd private screen-and-log 
streicn under the eims. Diners 
iiave been strolling under the amber 
lanterns at Bu.sch’s (no kin of the beer 
Busches) for some 70 years now, an<l 
many of tlieir visits were, if not his- 
toric, memorable. Lindbergh made hisi 
first appearance here when he first re- 
turned to St. Louis from Le Bourget.* 
Bal>e Ruth and Connie Mack were 
there on their final vi.sits to St. Louis, 
and it was in a summerliouse in Busch's 
Grove that Alben Barkley first an- 
nounced his engagement to Mrs. Janei 
Hadley. Start your meal with their spe- 
cial cottage cheese and you'll see why 
the place is eternal. 

Farther out in St. Charles, some 4-5 
minutes from Broadway, is Weppe- 
rieti’s Wine Garden, a slice of .schnitzelj 
from Old Vienna where wine is served' 
on grassy terraces that ri.se in tiers over 
llie banks of the Missouri. Under an 
awning of .Missouri stars wLstfu! winos 
sip Liebfraumilch and Medoc while 
crickets click, cedars nod and a hidden 
hi-fi sends Franz Josef waltzes wing-' 
ing out across the silver-black river. 

The music and the mood are certain- 
ly more agitated in the West End along 
a wide street known as the DeBaliviere 
strip. For those who find the sin too 
diluted in St. Louis, there is a settle- 
ment over in Illinois, on the left bank' 
of the Mississippi, equipped with bones, 
bumps and B girls. What I mean to 
say is. if you seek a seamier side, meet 
me in East St. Louis, Louis, it ain’t 
so saintly there. iAwo 
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Joy of Donkeys 

ctinliiiiicd from page 35 

As the guests wander the greensward 
or lean on the paddock fence to watch 
the donkeys, it is noticeable that each 
has latched onto a real Old-fashioned 
Bucks County Deep-dish Martini. The 
Deep-dish Martini, with its rich aroma 
of blended gin and oil of lemon skin, 
is as traditional as the very donkeys 
themselves. Built along strong lines, 
this drink must be taken in the leisure- 
ly pace that marks this type of living. 
It is a large drink, constructed to last 
out a slow walk to the donkey barn, 
a period of quiet contemplation of the 
animals there, and a conversational 
stroll back. It should be consumed 
while on the move. Those who sit and 
gulp seldom rise again. 

A recipe for this traditional drink of 
the donkey set follows; 

I’our gin into mixer until wife begins 
to frown. 

Add dry vermouth with great flour- 
ish indicating more is going in than 
actually is. 

Sock ice cubes with cracking gadget 
and dump into mixture. 

Stir with long spoon until icy cold. 

Strain the mixture into large old- 


fashioned glass containing one olive.* 

Squeeze oil of lemon skin onto sur- 
face of drink. 

Drop in one smallish piece of ice 
so drink will remain cool while view- 
ing donkeys. 

People from the outside who some- 
times are brought to these functions 
by guests are often mystified. At some 
point during the afternoon they will 
sidle up to a donkey owner and say, 
“Why do you keep donkeys?” A smile 
of genial tolerance comes over tlie face 
of the donkey owner. He takes a deep 
sip of his Deep-dish, pauses reflectively 
and finally replies, “Why does anyone 
keep a Rembrandt painting?” 

To really find the answer to this 
question we must visit some of these 
old donkey farms and meet some of 
the donkeys as well as their owners. A 
prime example is Bonnie Brays Don- 
key Farm, near Erwinna. Set back 
from the road amid old shade is the 
manse, Burro Hall. This charming 
structure with its front veranda and 
its back stoop stands beside a babbling 
brook, although in late summer the 
brook ceases to babble. 

Crossing a bridge over the brook we 

• Some prefer using same olive for a second 
drink. To try it a third time is dangerous. 


meet Joseph Meyer, the master of Bon- 
nie Brays. Tall, lean and grinning, he 
advances toward us with outstretched 
hand. 

“Hello,” he says in the easy manner 
of donkey owners. Soon we are stroll- 
ing beneath the old shade out toward 
the barn. The outbuildings of Bonnie 
Brays include this barn, painted a 
tasteful red. a corn crib and a hog pen, 
empty since the donkeys came. On top 
of the hog pen roosts a lone muscovy 
duck. The other ducks were gotten rid 
of because they ate up the garden, but 
the master has been unable to catch 
this bird. 

■'Most elusive duck I’ve ever seen,” 
he explains. 

The Pride of Ihtnnie llrays 

On the way to the barn we are joined 
by Shirley, the charming wife of the 
ma.ster, who is a great help to her hus- 
band in the oi)eraiion of Bonnie Brays. 
Rounding a corn«-r of the l)arn we come 
upon a wide, sloping pasture enclosed 
by tlie traditional liarbed-wire fence. 
.•\mbling up the field is Jackson, prize 
jack, or stallion, of Bonnie Brays and 
sire of the young stock. Jackson is be- 
ing ridden by i’hilinda, f>, eldest of the 
three Meyer daughters. She slides to 
the ground, and Jackson stands (juietly 
while the master pulls the bridle over 
his ears. 

Jackson is a magnificent animal. 
Well muscled and with lungs of iron, 
his color is gray with a dark .stripe 
running the length of his back. An- 
other stripe crosses this one at the 
shoulders. His face is broad, the eyes 
large and deep-set. In that face lingers 
all the wisdom of generations of don- 
keys. Jackson's eccentricity is that he 
likes to get through fences. The master 
seldom is able to keep him fenced for 
more than two weeks at a time. Jack- 
son will hunt until he finds a loose 
strand of barbe<l wire. Then he will 
set to work, pushing and straining 
until he has a hole large enough to 
crawl through. 

Meyer built a heavy wooden gate 
for the barnyard and thought he had 
Jackson outwitted. The next morning 
he found the gate unhinged and lying 
15 feet away. He replaced the gate, and 
the next night he saw Jackson poke 
his head through the gate, lift it off 
the hinges and then extricate himself 
without injury, a remarkable feat 
even for a donkey. Meyer also claims 
that Jackson will go through the fence 
and then go right around and open the 
gate from the outside to let the other 
continued 
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donkeys out. But the master is so proud 
of Jackson that he is apt to embellish 
somewhat. 

Now he gives Jackson some oats as 
a reward for the ride. At the rattle of 
the oats bucket a small herd of don- 
keys comes around the barn. There is 
Jennie, Mary, Miss Tillie and Kate. 
Kate is a fawn-colored foal only a 
month old. The master gives them 
each a dab of oats Just to keep every- 
body happy. If we are lucky he has 
already suggested a Deep-dish and we 
sip the aromatic drinks as we admire 
the herd. 

"Watch!” says Meyer suddenly. Al- 
though they have just finished eating, 
it is obvious the donkeys are begin- 
ning to feel their oats. Jackson, holding 
his head high and braying mightily, 
charges down the field. His clarion 
notes serve as a starting gun for the 
rest of the herd. They take after him 
in a reckless dash down the pasture, 
the young stock kicking in high glee: 
old Jennie moving at a more .sedate 
pace. They disappear over a rise of 
ground. 

“Ears coming over the hill,” shouts 
Meyer. Here they come again, run- 
ning wild and free. Now speedy young 
Kate has the lead. On they come: ears 
high and tails awiggle. They wheel 
and start running in a circle, making 
an occasional playful pa.ss at each 
other with a hind foot, .'^gain they 
streak down the field, and it is easy to 
tell how Bonnie Brays got its name. 

“They’re wonderful,” Meyer says, 
as though musing to himself. 

With this pastoral scene in mind we 
take leave of our charming host and 
hostess of Bonnie Brays. A few miles 
away we enter the town of Perkasie, 
where we pay a call on B. S. Moyer, a 
small, round man with a round face 
and a round laugh. Moyer is a man 
with nine donkeys and a dream. His 
dream is to hitch up those donkeys in 
as many different ways and to as many 
different rigs as he can devise. 

"Hitch ’em up and drive ’em,” he 
advises all children who keep donkeys 
as pets. “You’ll have oceans of fun 
because there is no limit to what you 
can do with donkeys.” 

He is ready to prove the latter state- 
ment and leads the way to his com- 
pact barn at the edge of the frisking 
lot. Although donkeys have the repu- 
tation of being a sedentary species, 
they become quite frisky under the 
careful ministrations of the donkey 


set. First Moyer hitches four small 
donkeys abreast to a rubber-tired cart. 
With a shout he is off, the team step- 
ping briskly as he guides them through 
town traffic. Strangers apply the brakes 
and stare, but local residents to whom 
Moyer and his long-eared steeds are a 
familiar sight, favor him with the smile 
that one gives to a happy man. 

.t .Matched Team 

Back at the l)arn Moyer hitches up a 
large, gray donkey to a racing sulky. 
With a glad "Halloo!” he isoff again for 
another turn through town. Next he 
hitches a quick-stepping team to a 
shiny black buckboard and invites one 
of us for a ride. Soon we feel the joys of 
riding behind a matched team of lively 
donkeys: the rush of the breeze, the 
patter of unshod hooves on the pave- 
ment and the envious gaze of machine- 
age victims. 

Next Moyer saddles a large donkey, 
leaps aboard and is away at a smooth 
canter. On the return the gait has 
changed and the rider bounces gaily. 

“How do you like this single-foot?” 
he calls. “I used to carry this one 
around when he was a baby and look 
at him now!” 

Moyer is eager to show us still more 
of hitching donkeys but the shadows 
are beginning to lengthen, and we have 
more calls to make. 

“This is how w’e have fun around 
here,” he says as we thank him. "I 
hope you enjoyed it. too.” 

Our next slop is at the nearby town 
of Dublin where Elmer Meyers is sure 
to be fooling around with his donkeys. 
Uncle Elmer is a huge, hearty man 
who holds forth in the cool of the eve- 
ning in a rocking chair beside his barn. 
There he receives the families w'ho 
come to look at his stock. Uncle Elmer 
believes that the future for donkeys 
lies in the production of smaller ani- 
mals adaptable to the small plots sur- 
rounding modern homes. He is almost 
fanatic on the subject. 

“Breed to that small stuff, man,” 
he says. "It’s the coming thing in 
donkeys.” 

Uncle Elmer shows us Minnie, his 
pride and joy. Minnie stands only 32 
inches at the shoulder and is heavy 
with foal. Her last offspring seemed 
hardly bigger than a jack rabbit. In 
the corral next to Minnie there is a 
tiny pony stallion, even smaller than 
Minnie. After Minnie has her foal Un- 
cle Elmer plans to breed her to this 
pint-size stallion. His aim is to produce 
the world’s smallest mule. 

This has caused considerable differ- 


ence of opinion among members of the 
donkey set. Some fee! that donkeys 
should be bred only in their pristine 
purity. Others side with Uncle Elmer, 
holding that breeding the world’s 
smallest mule would be something of 
an achievement. 

Leaving Uncle Elmer at his chores, 
we head back into the hills. Now and 
again we pass an establishment where 
only one or two donkeys graze with 
horses. This represents the fringe ele- 
ment, those who try to squeeze into 
the donkey set by acquiring a single 
animal. At last we come upon another 
true donkey farm with a stone house 
standing amid young shade. Donkey 
owners lean toward either young shade 
or old shade. This establishment is 
known simply a.s The Swamps, a name 
suggested by the nearby wetlands. 

One distinctive aspect of The 
Swamps is great gray boulders rising 
in the lawn and fields. The original 
settlers had a lazy habit of removing 
only the smaller rocks. Instead of tak- 
ing out the? big ones they plowed 
around them, a custom that is fol- 
lowed to this day. 

At this point I must admit that this 
is my donkey farm and that I am a 
confirmed member, a leader, in fact, of 
the donkey set. Here at The Swamps 
we see more yearlings grazing beyond 
the old barbed-wire fence. We see 
Cookie, foundation dam of the herd, 
and Mr. Bones, a month-old jack and 
one of the friskie.st donkeys on record. 

The children bring Mr. Bones out, 
and he begins to tear around, leaping 
boulders with reckless abandon. He 
charges into a mas.s of snapdragons, and 
Gladys, the lady of The Swamps, yells, 
“Get out of that flower bed, you!” The 
children just laugh, for to them there is 
no lovelier sight than a young donkey 
cavorting amid .snapdragons. 

Evening shadows find us sitting in 
a group on the lawn dawdling over a 
last Deep-dish. We chuckle over the 
time a fat woman almost fainted upon 
seeing her first donkey. With cheerful 
tolerance we recall the jibes of the 
slaves to the spee<l craze: like the time 
when Moyer was driving his four don- 
keys only to have a man lean out of a 
big automobile and yell, "Look at the 
fiv'e jackas.ses!” 

Members of the donkey set take 
such taunts in their stride. They know 
they have found the good life and they 
know donkeys to be creatures of noble 
nature. They all join Sam Coleridge in 
the sentiments he exprea.sed when he 
wrote, “I hail thee Brother— spxie of 
the fool’s scorn!” ^ 
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Jimmy 

Jemail's 


Tbe Question: 

Are today's racing cars too 
jast and too dangerous for 
the tracks on ichich they 
now run? (Asked at 
Indianapolis) 


SAM HANKS 



tors are in danKer. 
tracks certified by 
American auto racit 
age of deaths ihan > 


U’lniier of the 
IndinnapoliH “SiKt” 
1957 

N’o. The semiofficial 
Vatican press says 
race drivers should i)e 
kept from risking their 
lives. I agree, for roail 
racing, where specta- 
But we race only on 
the U.S. Auto Club, 
ig ha.s u loaer percent- 
;ome other sports. 


JIMMY BRYAN 


PAT O’CONNOR 


ANDY LINDEN 


.4 -d-d Xatiiillill 
( hiim/iiriii, l»5i, 1956 


Absolutely not. It is 
true that most track.s 
were not built for to- 
day's speeds, but the 
cars are safer. Years 
ago crack-ups resulted 
in .serious injuries. That’s seldom so today. 
A car hits the wall at l.>0 mph and the 
driver often walks away. The IndiunapolLs 
track is good for sjH'eds of 14.') mjih. 







n 




Midweat Sprint Cur 
('hnntpion 
1953, J'Joi, 1956 


N’o. Charlie Brockman 
of railio stiition 
WIRE, Indianapolis, 
has tsimpiled statistics 
which .show that a 
500-mile race is eijuiv- 
5 of highway driving. 
National Safety Council figures show that 
a guy tlriving 65,000 miles is in far greater 
jeopardy than a race driver. 


aleiit to 65.000 mile! 


I‘uriftr ('(Hint 
Sprint Car Chitinpion 
1950 

No. Today’.s high 
speed cars are safe on 
track.s certified by the 
U.S. Auto Club. A 
good driver knows 
how fa.st h(5 can go on 
any track. He doesn’t barrel around the 
curves. We're always trying to make tracks 
safer. If we see anything we don't like, wp 
insist that it be corrected. 



TROY RUTTMAN 


EDDIE SACHS 


JIM RATHMANN 


ll iMKcr of the 
Indiannpoliii "500" 
l'J5i 

Of course not. The curs 
are not fast enough. 
We could .safety go an- 
other :I0 miles an hour 
on any of the track.s. 
At Chelsea, Mich., 
where the track is 4.7 miles, we cou d go 
190 mph if we had the cars. At .Monza, 
Italy, where the track is shorter, wi- can 
still go 175 mph. 




Somcd monl improved 
dn'rrr hi/ the 
V.S. Auto CUth, 1956 


No. Automobile rac- 
ing definitely is not a 
fad. It’s three or four 
times as safe as it used 
to be. Speed is not the 
dominant safely fac- 
tor. The flexibility and maneuverability 
of the car, the driver’s good sense and his 
restraint are the real .safety factors on any 
track. 



2nd III liidiiintipolis 
1952, 2956 


No, although it is true 
that some of the 
tracks could be better. 
Actually the track is 
not the prime consid- 
eration. We are tsjn- 
tinually trying to make faster cars because 
speed, alone, on a good track, is not a haz- 
ard. It’s the driver. Good drivers seldom 
have serious accidenl.s. 


MARSHALL TEAGUE 


PAUL RUSSO 


TONY BETTENHAUSEN 


Xntioiiii! StiH'k Ciir 
Chiimpion, 1052, 1951, 



No. Our iu^sociation 
has safety regulations 
for tracks. If u track 
doesn’t comply, we 
don’t race on it. The 
association also has 
strict control over racing cars. Every pan 
is checked to specifications before u race. 
Faulty part.s are impounded .so they can’t 
be used. 


Ucfcrflu driver of 
20 yeiirs 


No, not with all the 
u|>-lo-date equipment 
on today’s cars. It’s a 
lot easier for me to 
drive 145 mph now 
than it was to drive 
120 mph on the best tracks in 1941, in spite 
of the fact that I'm 16 years older. The 
tracks haven’t improved that much. The 
cars have improved. 




A.4.4 Xiilional 
ChompioH, 1951 


No. Racing is safer 
than ever because cars 
are built for safety. 
There has been a trc- 
mendous improve- 
ment in chassis and 
tires. The drivers are also more experienced. 
Some race six times a week. Equipment 
plus experienci* has made racing safe. There 
is no limit to safe speeds at Indianapolis. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ARCARO: DISTINCTION 

Sirs: 

I saluie you on your sprios The .4r< of 
Race RidiiKj iSI, June IT el neq.). 

Your superb treaiment of this little- 
known subject distinKuishes the race rider 
from the rest of the athletic world in inlel- 
liKence and sensitivity. 

Congratulations also to Roberl Riger for 
his splendid, most informative drawings. 

Edward Swerny 

Los Angele.s 

BASEBALL: FAIR REPRESENTATION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Representative Ken- 
neth Keating for presenting such a clear 
and comprehensive analysis of the prob- 
lems facing professional sports and for 
introducing a sound approach to .solving 
these problems (.4 Square Spurft;, 

SI. June 17 1. 

I certainly hope Sports Ii.li.stk.\ted will 
give the Congre.s.sman an opportunity to 
sum things up for its readers when the hear- 
ings are finally completed. 

CtiFtTON E. Bloom 

Tucson, Ariz. 

BASEBALL: TEAM PLAY 

Sirs: 

Photographer John Zimmerman and 
Writer Robert Creamer did a superb job 
of analyzing the techni<iue of hilling in 
.Stiffs of the Hitter (SI, June ITi. To me 
this represented the finest melding of ac- 
tion pictures and interpretative text you 
have had on ba.seball. I had been wailing 
for .something like this for a hmg lime. 

Rokert G. U. TttE.NTER 

Indianapolis 

BASEBALL: EVE OPENER 

Sirs: 

Les Woodcock's article Phenomenal 
Philadelphia <SI, June 24i cry.stallized for 
me the rea.son that Sports Illustrated 
has continued to be the most absorbing 
magazine I read. 1 had the Phillies tabbed 
for seventh place, and Les’s fine story ex- 
plained why I am in Bobby Bragan’s clas.s 
when it comes to prognostication. 

Jack Scul lze 

Atlanta 

BASEBALL: SAY IT WITH SIGNALS 

Sirs: 

In reply to G. B. Hayes of Los .Angeles 
who wants his baseball speeded up: 

KEI 


Just where is G. B. H. rushing to from his 
TV .set? During the winter I'm a Boston 
Bruins hockey fan — which certainly is a 
whiz sport — but, comes the good old sum- 
mertime, take me out to the ball game, 
and 1 mean out to the ball park in person, 
not slumped in a chair in a darkened room 
with a hoi TV set, and I mean for batting 
practice, too. The world, pt-ople, things, 
etc., are ru-shing all the time, but why in 


heaven's name put baseball in the same 
squirrel cage? I’m crowiled right now. 

P. A. .Macpherson 

Cambridge, Ma.ss. 

• Mr. Maepherson’s signal, cut out 
from Yachting Heraldry (SI. July Ij, 
spells "You should go ahead easy.” 

ED. 

ROWING: NAUSEA AT CONROE. TEXAS 

Sirs: 

Who i.s Christopbfr Fisher? 

What connection has he with the world 
of sport on which you allegedly are com- 
mi-ssioned to comment? And yet there he is 
on p.age IS of your June 24 i.ssue i Specta- 
cle: "Henley Forever":, in hearty, glow- 
ing color, elegantly clad "in pink blazer 
and cap of Westminster School." bent for- 
ward in that weird, uncomfortable .seated 
position which most snobs consider fash- 
ionable, his dainty paw extended at just the 
correct angle to grab his cup of tea, his 
noble brow contorted into that haughty 
grandeur for which his breed is noted, pink 
tie flapping demurely in the breeze, con.serv- 
alive black .shoes shined, hut not over- 
shined, to just the right lustre, his free arm 
hanging forlornly but properly at his .side. 
Nauseating. 

Bradford Githrie 

Conroe, Texas 

• Christopher Fisher is a 17-year-old 
English schoolboy i Westminster 
School I who this fall hopes to go to col- 
lege (Cambridge! but who right now is 
hitchhiking and working his way 
through Spain. ED. 

BOXING: CONROE'S PARFIT KNIGHT 

Sirs: 

l.,et me .say thanks for the way you han- 
dled the reporting of Roy Harris’ victory 
over Willie Pastrano lE&D, June 24). All 
the out-of-state reporters have pictured 
Roy as a hick L’il Abner with all brawn 
and no brains who has never left the sticks, 
when actually he i.s as smart as a whip, a 
second lieutenant in the Army, an excel- 
lent schoolteacher who doe.sn'l smoke, 
drink, curse or run around but does feel 
humble, compassionate and religious. 

Kenneth Walker 

Conroe, Texa.s 

GOLF: MEETING AT THE SUMMIT 

Sirs: 

The articli-s by Messrs. Ilogun and Wind 
on the L’.S. Open (SI, June 24' achieved 
the rare feat of being in perfect symmetry 
with each other. 

Hogan’s* article was excellent, telling us 
what was needed to win the Open and who 
had the best ability to do .so. Then, fur the 
climax, Mr. Wind gave a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the actual playing. Congraiulaiicjns 
on attaining this glorious height again. 

Sheridan Bell 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

FITNESS: PROGRESS IN EDINBURG 

Sirs: 

Mr. Harold De Groat’.s physical fitness 
program at Newtown (SI, May 27) is cer- 
tainly an interesting one. 


I am happy to report that all schooLs at 
Edinburg. Texas make an ellort to have a 
well-rounded program of physical educa- 
tion, grades one through 12. 

Three year-s ago when .1,000 pupiLs in 
the Edinburg schools were given the Kraus- 
Weber tests, about 20 '"o of the pupils failed. 
This year out of 1 50 boys tested in the high 
school physical education classes there were 
no failures. 

Thomas Esparza 

Edinburg, Texas 

FITNESS: NO BOASTING. PLEASE 

Sirs: 

I should like to impress upon your read- 
ers the fact that the Kraus- Weber test is for 
minimum muscular fitness. 

It would be more discreet not to boast 
unless one can say one has no Kraus- Weber 
failure and excellent scores on phy.sical fit- 
ness tests for optimum fitness. 

So little effort is necessary to bring .stu- 
dents up to minimum fitness that the lay- 
man would be startled to sec the poor speci- 
mens of humanity who are able to pas.s 
Kraus-Weber after a few weeks of adequate 
phy.sical education classes. 

In an extensive research of Kraii-s- Weber 
failures I am doing, I find the most impor- 
tant factors influencing re.sults are teacher 
and program, not facilities and time allot- 
ment, although the.se are, naturally, ex- 
tremely important. 

Mrs. E. Clark Shaffer 
Johnstown. Pa. 

FOOTLOOSE: SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA 

Sirs: 

III The FiiotUuiite Sportiiman in 7*oro)if(j 
(SI, June 10' Horace Sutton has contrived 
to add one more proof to the Canadian con- 
tention that statesiders are aby.smally 
ignorant of Canadian history: "Still abuild- 
ing is the Hole! I,orU Simcoe, named — there 
should be no hard feelings for the head of 
the British expeditionary forces in the War 
of 1812.” No doubt General John Graves 
Simcoe, born in 17.’)2, quite dead by 1806, 
managed to come back for another go at 
the Stales in the spirit, if not in the flesh. 
One can .see how surrendering at Yorktown 
with General Lord Charles Cornwallis, first 
Marciuess of Cornwallis, could prey on any 
man’s amuur-propre, making him fitful in 
his grave. 

One thing should be conceded to Mr. Sut- 
ton, however. By writing an "American” 
error concerning Simcoe cheek by jowl 
with a Turunlo one, i.c., “Lord” Simcoe 
Hotel (General Simcoe might well have 
made the peerage had he only lived long 
enough to fulfill his appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief in India , Mr. Sutton has 
unwittingly made a fine contribution to 
border .'solidarity. He has proved that Cana- 
da is beginning to share with us in fuzziness 
about Maple la-af history. 

Carolyn Kos.s Bauson 

Batavia,* HI. 

• Mrs. Babson is right on all counts. 
"Lord” Simcoe’s peerage was conferred 
on him by the hotel’s management, 
presumably in recognition of his future 
services to tourism. ED. 
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READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO SPORTS ILLUSTRATED READERS . . . 


All 5 lessons by Ben Hogan in BOOK FORM 



and at a special pre-publication price. 

Now the complete Ben Hogan series that made golfing history in 
Si’ORTS Illustuatei) is ready— in a handsomely bound, richly illus- 
trated volume you’ll read and use for many rounds and seasons of 
golf to come. 

And for less than the price of four golf bolls you can have your own 
first-edition copy of Ben Hogan's Five LEiWONs; The Modern 
Fundamentauj ok Golf (not available anywhere else until later this 
summer) sent to you immediately. While the season’s still at its peak, 
you can take strokes off your score and get more fun out of every 
round you play. Almo.st like magic, you’ll really discover the game of 
golf for the first time! 

Special Money-Saving Pre-Publication Offer 

No expense has been spared to make this new Si’OBT.s Illustrated 
book one you’ll be proud to own or give as a gift (or prize) to your 
golfing friends. Its 128 pages have been reset in large, readable type; 
all of Anthony Ravielli’s crystal-clear diagrams are included, many 
now in two colors; and the book is bound so that it will lie flat when 
you are practicing from it. The Modern Funda.mentai.s of Golf 
is designed not only to be a permanenf reference book you'll use season 
after .season, but will also make a distinctive addition to your sports 
library. 

Later on, the regular edition will sell for $5.00 in the bookstores: but 
right now, we can accept advance orders at the special pre-publication 
price of just $4.50. (The Deluxe edition is only $2.00 more— $6.50 now, 
$7.50 after publication.) 








SEND NO MONEY NOW 

To orcit’r your oopjps of Hen HoganV Fivb 
I.K' woNs; The Modern Fundamentai-s of 
G oi.K al this prf'-publioation price, just fill in 
and mail the coujion below. Send no money 
now (unles.syou prefer). SpoRTS ILLUSTRATED 
will V>ill you later. But to take advantaije of 
this offer — and to be sure you have Ben 


T.,: SPORTS II.I.U.STRATEl), nrp,.«™ 

.T40 North .Mirhiftan .Avenue 
f'liieaeo 1 1 . Illinois 


P.-nii me ill once Ben Hogans FIVE LESSON’S: THE MODERN 
Fl'ND.A.MEN’TALS OF OOLF. ll is my understanding ihitt I need not 
remit payment until iifler I have received the hook: and that if it iloi-s 
not live up lo my expectatifins, I may return it without co.si. 

r.f b-./rM M.h la imliniU- anmhrr ri.firV. rrq.,f>U.I 

□ Regiiliir t$ji Edition: I — | Deluxe ifT.ijfli Edilion: 

only f 1—1 only 


umr wJiiwit aiU rn.it* Itir [ifr/rfl 
gift Jot gout golfing fritntit. 
ntf mnnru hg anltrinv gout jtiri 
• .If AfiiK prf.piiblinilion prirr. 


Hogan’s amazing book of "visual lessons” on 
hand for the rest of the summer please send 
along your order, tniluy. 


ptfiwr 


print 


4'ilg — — Zont Stott 

□ Check here if sending payment with this coupon. Otherwise, a few cenla 
lo cover postage and huniiling coslx will be included on your bill. 


ULV 8. 1957 
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HJlvAit 

UommL 

I ^ WHEN YOU CAN 

GET OTHERS TO DO IT FOR YOU? 


Despite Mr. Ickes’ injunctions a^inst 
gobbledygook and Colonel McCormick’s 
war with the alphabet, Americans still 
turn to Greek when they mean to say 
something in English— as witness the fol- 
lowing. a paragraph of instructions for 
as^miding a hi-fi system at home: 

. . . thereby infrodjwing acoi/s/tc rf<tonarice 
tn the reflex tuning port nnd rr/iiiring or 
damping the fharpnenit of the encloitiire- 
earily reaonaner, a»ki *prf<irfin <7 if oiif orrr a 
greater frequency range .so that matching to 
the speaker is far less crffiVflf and transient 
response is improrwf. 

Reflex tuning ports? Tran.sient responses? 
The makers take much for granted. 
Do-it-yourselfishness has made consider- 
able inroads, but ba-sic mechanical terms 
are still open to misunderstanding. Say 
“screw driver” to someone from Sl.l.T., 
and he’ll hand you a metal tool. Say it to 
someone from Princeton, and he'll hand 
you something with vodka. It is this latter 
group— the "Let George Do It" school — 
to whom is addres.sed this information 
about Columbia’s new "360” phonograph. 

As everyone seems to acknowledge, 
Columbia is the company that originally 
introduced high-fldelity to America. 'Today, 
they have gone their famoiLs original "366” 
phonograph one lietter by bringing it out 
in a new edition. 

A numlier of technical improvements 
has been made, but the most readily ap- 
parent change is the addition of a second 
sound chamber housed in its own compart- 
ment. Columbia engineers refer to the new 
sound system as a Crossover Network, 
and the effect is truly astonishing. For the 
first time in a moderately priced phono- 
graph (the new "360” costs about $175 
complete) audio-realism comes through. 
Put another way, the effect of the Crossover 
Network is to bring out the color in mu.sic 
which up to now in hi-fi ha.s tended to 
sound .starkly black-and-white. On vocal.s, 
the "360" lends unexpected proximity to 
the performer. More than ever before, it is 
pos.sible to switch on the set and "the 
whole room plays.” 

Columbia phonograph dealers acro.ss the 
country now have the new "360" in their 

showToom.s, and it's 

something you should 

look into. Its "reflex 

tuningports”and“tran- 

sient responses” are all 

buried deep inside a 

striking rich wood cab- I | 

inet. 'To install the in- 

Btrument, just locate a If \\ 

pluginyourliringroom. // 'll \V_ 

To hear it, simply .set IJ ' 

that screw driver on a I 

coaster, reach owr and 

turn the knob. P^lTl 

[COLUMBIAD 

PHONOGRAPHS 

A enooucT or cbs Gl "Columbia" "seo" 

■{makcas kco. mice is suosesreo list. 




ROBERT W. 
GALVIN 

The Motorola corporation, 
which pioneered the car ra- 
dio and today looms large in 
tlie electronics industry, has 
a soft-spoken, thoughtful 
young president who. 
through natural inclination, 
has made sports an impor- 
tant part of his company's 
corporate philosophy. 

Five years ago Boh Gal- 
vin and some of his old high 
school friend.s started a soft- 
ball team, the Kamikazes, 
and this rapidly became so 
important a part of Second 
Baseman Galvin's life that 
he has almost never missed 
a game and has been known 
to rush out of a West Coast 
l)usiness meeting to fly to 
pA anston, III. for the weekly 
practice se.ssion. 

Boh Galvin has also devel- 
oped a national program to 
further local Little I^‘ague 
clubs and has engaged Bob 
Feller and Otto Graham to 
trek the country with base- 
ball and football clinics. A 
convinced advocate of com- 
pany-sponsored sports pro- 
grams. Galvin recently chal- 
lenged the National Indus- 
trial Recreation A.ssociation 
to produce more imaginative 
recreational programs for 
women, professional people. 
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ColIrriorH item: I’dssc'ssioiis liorno from nailin' carry tlicir iliiiiiity 
iiiaji'.sl ically 1 lirou^li tin' years of t imc. l’ri<l<‘ in )i(‘rila^(' is an iincxl i n^ilisliahlc 
spark. .lolinnic Walker, with Us liornc in Ihc 1 1 ijiliiatnls. lias this same 
ilistiiictive eliarach'ristii-. l•'or. nowhere in all the worhl can this lU'lectahle 
whisky h(' madi' except Scotland. K.rrlunii v to that country are tlu' jjifls of 
nature and the skill that ^o into lilendin^ this eli'^'ant Scotch. Ono sip of 
Johnnie Walker I’eil laihel tells you here is a delij.'htfnl drink. 'I’he inelhtw 
flavour, the hoinpK't are as unique as I lit' shapi' of tlu' hottle in which it comes. 
Savour this (Jreat S<-ot todav...l rv it at home or at. vour favourite restaurant 


JOHNNIE WALKEil 

Bleudcnl Scotcli Wliiskjij 86. S Proof ■ 


RED LADEli • SCOTCH WHISKY 

Imported bij Canada iJi y CSiiigor .\le, Inc.j.Ncw York, N. Y. 



fly «i>rHHntm.*nt Ui 
Mi.>c-nlv tbf 
nhl.ky 



Here's classic style in an easy-going 
slip-on that flexes like part of your 
foot. No lining here, so it's extra soft. 
Sure-footed crepe sole and heel. 
Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


New flexible lightweight 
in soft white buck — the Pedwin 


Oih*r e.95 to 10.95 




